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as to his intentions were circulated, 
until it became evident time would not proposed negotiations between the 


increase he Military support available, miners’ representatives and the own- 
alter the attitude ot those who are °F. 

ined to oppose the Hapsburg There is a-notable divergence in the 

news with regard to the alleged seri- 

The failure ‘ot the coup cke is re-| Ss it sn by by -the Greek 

garded in tative quarters as 4 troops at Eski-Shehr in Asia Minor. 

for the Mttle entente, 2 to the Greek Ministry of | 


88 and 
vakia may have, the first really criti- 
per orden to Which the entente has their fortified .positions: No Greek 

been subjected has proved its dur- divisions were captured. 
An ultimatum was sent to; . According to the Paris news, how- 
Budapest threatening militagy opera- ever, there is now no dissimulation in 
tions against Hungary in the évent } France of a Greek reverse, and it is 
of Charles fatiing to leave the coun- felt that the “failure” weakens the 


later that a hitch had developed in the 
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will have to be taken So far as 


France 10 concerned, ach decisions 


vourse of Aristide Briand, the Pre- 


cater, 50 the Senate, is a most solemn 


It confirms. the 
received in all well inf 
circleg that next month will see a 
great crisis. 
92 5 some time it N been 


that after May 1 n0 tergiversation will 


be ‘tolerated on the part of Germany. 


Coercive measures will be employed. || 


pea tg ae a solid sort will be 
se ere be any lack of honest 
dealing by Germany a strong hand will 


ppear to be igrevocably fixed. The 
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ee — try by Thuraday, and this step proved 

io eee ee oe . the lever inherent in the 

and percentages,’ the rom the lever inheren 

rd Po also gone, which possession. of powerful armies, how- 

toward the improvement | Wer. it was obvious that there Were 

tions among the miners other means available to Hungary's 

and it was not rightly neighbors to protect themselves in 

ot power of either owners | their new-found power. — 

or government to take it away. Porta Rosé Conference 

District Wage System Opposed Tue resumption of normal economic 

This, he said, has been one of the relations in southeastern. Europe will 
des of grave discontent, but the be the subject of a special conference 


fe 
a 


ni 


8428 
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ah 


— on cause of the present issue be- of the states primarily concerned. at 


; old system of district wages, which 


| hap: on a 13-inch seam, received less 


1 = it would fall down. These in- 


Porta Rosa on the Adriatic Sea, While. 
the main function of the “conference 
will be consideration of technical mat- 
operated % unjustly against the ters, it is thought that a political tinge, 
. whereby a. wan working per- cannot be avoided pwing to last week’s 
events in Hun Moreover there 
conference 2 

no do 
les he. in y 
ities, Mr. Henderson said, could | discussed — the conference roo 


de regulated if the ‘owhers would et 
ee regulation of wages in order to dis- 
her. . 


ween owners and workers is the en- 
Revere? the farmer to get back to the 


than a worker in another dis- 
who had only to touch the coal 
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ways to 5 ownership on Augus 
$1. Judging by what has happened 


the coe! fields of Great cue 3 er 


2 e, thelr pe tr tion | Delegates . realy 5 ho-Slovak ei 
all- * 

{ to the return of the 7 {| Austria, Poland, Jugo-Slavia » s 

Hungary are ex Rome 


there is every | Conference, and 5 arising out 


| in the. miners’ cage, 
= a e bw 2 lar reduction taking ot the peace Bo arm — De Al- 

4. 8 * 4 s in their e, and it is felt that cussed. They a e represén- 
e. peer tative of The Christi¢h Science Moni- 
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8 there is every rin of not only e. 


5 earns, at the adjustment ot 
ee ratlwaymen, but also the trans, mutual credits ‘between. cas 


“| port workers making common cause W 
the miners in the present ‘issue, 323 „ 83 9 
jadging by the results taken in a 33 5 rie 9 — . — 
score or more districts over the week- tary claims, which 9 N Ps 5 
1 ithe war, anc. distribution ef funds and 
| bequests formerly dministered by 


regarding the propriety | Austria or Hungary. 


Questioned : 
of calling out the pumpmen and en- Important Questions Arise 
sine men from the mines, Mr. Hender-| A basis for déciding the nationality 
, that “anything that would ot the business concerns, whose capi- 
toward the destruction of prop- tal and sharehelders belong to vari- 
or that will delay any of the ou, nationalities, will be settled, and 
K being t into full operation on this step will also be necessary a 
apt the work can only be regards financial establishments 
pred, but the owners should have whose branches are not situated in 
t this serious danger in view when the same state as their administra- 
notice to all: their workers.” tive headquarters. The agenda of 
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r. Henderson considers that the pres- the conference will also include meas- 
of the coal industry is ures to be taken for estimating the 


“sit Bivens * 72 8 male's ont 
ech in 8. regard in a great measure due to the decisions 50 dividual 
e pensation due to in s as 
i ers ee . of the allied Reparatichs 8 the result of the war, while the de- 
NA erg i a OF | gree of authority ta be accorded the 
N ; poche tiga Pie arbitration courts provided by the St. 


sald, the German Germd™m and Trianon treaties will 


working full time, sued definit 75 5 

Thus will the gra un or 
ae se te Garmeny an positive results, which it is hoped to 
the British coal achieve at the subsequent Porta Rosa 

5 and can only be conference. Transport is the key to 

ng able to enter for- the economic situation in southeastern 

— competitive prices. Europe, the informant stated, and, 
7 these conferences are expected to be 


sey ie yeah cand board to regu- the prelude to an improvement in 
wages and profits fad, will transport facilities and in the ex- 


‘fair Feturn to both Capital and change of goods. 
— WELFARE OF ARMENIA 
TO GET ATTENTION 


Special to The ‘Christian Science Monitor 
from 


its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—A repre- 


hes reachéd Switzerland at last! 
failure of. the foolish coup d’état ts aj iMdication of how. France is hoping 


and associated powers which defeated | be finding favor. 


tive program 


228 of Greece in any new nego- be put upon her. 

ons to obtain a compromise on the P. 

Treaty ‘of Sévres. It should be noted, French Determination 

however, that the Greek Foreign Min- Tue declaration of Mr. Briand lea ves 

istry credits Constantinople with ot PO no e doubt abont the intention 

ing the source of the bad news that France to put such forceful pres- 

Paris now gives credence to. sure on Germany that she will be 
Charles, former Hungarian King, ©O™pelled, according to French, rea- 
The | Souing, to yield or be crushed. Some 


real feather in the cap of the little | to wring money out of Germany was 
ehtente, whose solidarity has well Siven. Mr. Briand repr Ger- 
stood its first test. The recent stirring Man Captains of finance and ustry 


events in Hungary are to form the #5 adding to their private wealth. 


subject oNa special conference ot in- Sheltering behind the camouflage of 
terestedstates.at Porta Rosa, on the 4 feeble government. 


feréfice at Rome, where agreements ‘ich. Mr. Briand insisted: that the 
will also have to be arrived at con- Allies have a Hen on the whole of the 
cerning Austro-Hungarian monetary German possessions, All that vast 
claims; while the two conferences are factory known as Germany is a guar- 
expected to prove the prelude to meas- | @nteg for Fr credits. 


ures for improved transport facilities Premier did not develop this 
and exchange of goods in southeast- theme, but the representative of Tlie 


ern Europe. i Ch Science Monitor is informed 
The discourse of Mr. Briand, tout that there -has recently beén much 


Fremder, in the Senate, upon 33 e ee, Mee 
, | rep 8 tnat a za ot er 


Thane oF thd ‘wroihé iat Po byt me | 
would 


* bovis, tera teh 


Give orn 


‘ OF ss 
— 4 n 9 P Thie 
ployed, <ompelling Germany “to yield directly link the amount paid to the 
or be crushed.”- A new form: of rep- Prosperity. of Germany as a commun- 
arations, called “participations,” is be- ity of capitalists, rather than as a gov- 
mg discussed, whereby the Allies shall ernment. 
receive u share of the profits made by How the proportion of profits bi 


the great German industrial concerns. | be allotted remains to be discuss 
us France may be committed td the Existing shares may be handed over, 


use of force to the utmost, to the ex- OF shares may be watered by the crea- 


f — — ih Sem hands on private capital. tion ot new stock, or the Allies may 


vernment of the United participate in profits without holding 

States, im Secretary Hughes’ note on shares and without possessing a voice 
Yap, has taken a firm position on the in the control of the companies. 
general question of mandates and of | 
American rights in former” German- New Method Finds Favor 
owned property. Such property, it is Clearly this is only one of a number. 
insisted, was surrenderedsto the allied ; of possible methods, but it appears to 

The difficulty of 
Germany, and it is made clear that the | course is that the-money would come 
United States expects to be considered | in the form of paper marks. The some- 
one of those powers, regardless of not | What dangerous plan of seizing pri- 
having ratified the Treaty of ver- vate capital is. also involved. Mr. 
sailles. No decision to which the ee only alluded to this system in 


United States has not assented, if is à remote manner when he signified 
pointed out, can bind the United that, under pressure, German finan- 
States, which insists on its right to eiers and industrialists will know how 


be consulted in all the mafidate is- to find means of payment. 
sues. Since the United States has not On his. determination to use force 
entered into the Treaty, it is asserted, to the utmost, Mr. Briand was more 
the League of Nations has no power definite than any minister has yet been, 
to bind the United States. “Although and his statement is received with the 
the Washington Government declines | fullest possible approval. He sees in 
to recognize the finality of acts of | the German exchange of notes with 
the Supreme Council, an examina- | America another ruse that has failed, 
tion of the minutes of the meeting of immense indignation is expressed 
that body on May 7, 1919, shows, it today at the German suggestion that 
is asserted, that there was no decision | 
of the Council, on that date assign- | 
ing a mandate to Japan for Yap. Mr. 
Wilsdn's statement to Norman H. | 
Davis is duoted in support of this po- | 
sition. | 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary Hughes, presiding* yester- countrinn+ ne x 
day for the first time at a meeting of ance for mailing at a special ra 
the board of governors of the Pan- October 3, 1917, authorized on July 11, 
American Union, expressed his appre- 
ciation of the value of the union in 
promoting ro pit coger Fyre — 3 
will among the countries of the West- siness and o 
ern Hemisphere. The organization e Business Situation Review 
rests, he declared. on something more ‘General Motors Annual Report 
enduring than formal documents, that Suns ot Easier Morey in London 
is, on the assurance of community off Big Wool ks Pressing Market 
ideals and purposes. Acceptance “Work Is Outlined 
Governor Frazier ot North Dakota International 1 Union, Is Formed 


declared yesterday that the constrnc- | Editorials: ..... . 8 
of the Nonpartisan ‘The Chinese Garten 


AN INTERNATIONAL 


. Peonage 
League would be carried out in fd The Extremist Policy 1 Tada 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Washington News Oflece 


Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of 
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WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | of y; 


State, presided for the first time yes-} 
terday at à meeting of the Board of le 


Governors of the Pan-American Union, 
and expressed his appreciation of the 
value of the Union in promoting un- 
we | derstanding and good will amoag the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
“The organization,” he said, is the 


{symbol of Pan-American unity. It 
“that which is more endur- 


rests | 
ing “pacts or conventions, or any 
— — is; upon the 

of community of — and 


urposes.” 

In ‘welconiing him, ‘Sefior Don aa 
tran Mathieu, the Chilean Ambassa- 
dor, said, in part: “Our confidence 
must of necessity be inspired by asso- 
ciation with an eminent magistrate 
‘whose judgment has long been exer- 
cised with conspicuous ability in the 
delicate application of the rule — 
the very corner stone of law—that to 
‘each shall be given that which is 
his." No people can claim more than 
that; none can exact less. Thus, Mr. 
Secretary; you are doubly welcome, 
and we assure you, on our: part, that 
you will find ‘here the freest coopera- 
tion and an losphere of harmony 
which is traditional with us, in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and spirit 
of the institution.” 

Mr. Hughes said in response: This 
organization is the symbol of Pan- 
American unity. It is a unity in di- 
versity. We have our separate char- 
acteristics, our distinct problems, our 
individual. ‘points of view. Our unity 
does not rest upon uniformity. But 
that which unites our peoples is far 


PF 
that the latter contained references 


rrespo 
United States and Japan. 
Broadly, the United States insists 


is elearly entitled to a as mee in the 
disposal of the overseas possessions , 
ot Germany, title and rights to which 
were renounced by her “in favor of 
the priacipa!l allied and associated 
powers.” The United States is the 
associated power referred to and the 
fact of her not having accepted the 
Versailles Treaty does not invalidate 
her rights, the Secretary of State con- 
‘tends: The United States not having 
entered. into the Treaty, the League 
of Nations had no power to bind the 
United States, and, ugh the 
United i refuses to recognize the 
finality ot acts ofthe Supreme Coun- 
cil, an examination of the minutes ot 
the meeting of that body on May 7, 
1919, shows that there was- no de- 
cision on that date by the Council bt 
Four assigning a mandate to Japan 
for Yap. . 


Mr: Wilson Quoted 


in proof of this a statement. sent 
by Woodrow Wilson to Norman H. 
Davis, then Undersecretary of State 
and president of the International 
8 unications Conference, on March 
3. aa the last day of bis term as 
rts nt. ah the 2 tates, Ra 


more er than eny points af 
23 


der . Which are designed to 
instire the stability which alone can 
make prosperity’ possible and give 
play to all‘ appropriate national as- 
pirations. 

“We are united in our appreciation 
of the interests ‘which are peculiar to 


| this hemisphere, in our realization of 


the importance of immunity for any 
influences that might be hostile to the 
perpetuity ofs the institutions which 
| have been here set up in the interest 
ot political liberty. Weare united in 
our sire to maintain peace, that 
peace which finds its assurance in the 


„national self-respect by which each 
| people safeguards its own rights in 


frank recognition of the rights of 
others, and in the endeavor to resolve 
all differences. of view by friendly 
resort to the processes of reason. We 
know that there is no other assurance 
of peace than the love of justice. We 
realize the need of a more intimate 
understanding of a more accurate in- 
terpretation of each to the other.” 


GENERAL PELAEZ TO MAKE TOUR 


MEXICO COITY, Mexico —.. Gen. 
Manuel Pelaez, former commander of 
federal troops in the Tampico dis- 
trict, will leave Tampico next week 
for a visit to the United States, Eng- 
land and France. At Washington he 
will confer with. President Harding. 
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German repa 
that Congress within a few days will 


mandate of Yagua over Yap is made 
so plain that there can be no possible 
misunderstanding- pecting it, the 
assurance is givep’ that “the United 
States seeks no exclusive interest in 
the Island of Tap and has not desired 
to secure any privileges without hav- 
ing similar. pri accorded to 
other powers, including, of course, 
Japan.” In other words, the United 
States is not after the “spoils of war: 
but is going to have a ‘word to say 
about the distribution of territory and 
privileges yielded up by Germany to 
“the allied and associated powers.” 
Yap is only taken by way of illustra- 
tion. As it happens it is the first of 
the mandates. to require an expres; 
sion of policy by the Uzited States. 
The United States demand in regard to 
Yap is that it be placed under inter- 
national administration for communi- 
cation purposes. 
No Sanction by United States 

The United States could waive her 
rights only by means of a treaty so 
providing, and there is no such treaty. 
The American note points out that the 


draft convention relating to the man- 
date for the former German islands 


in the Pacific Ocean north of the equa- 


tor inaccurately purported to commit 
the United States as one of the grant- 
ors, but the yery fact of seeking to 
commit it hidicated that the right and 
interest of the United States were rec- 
ognized and that no action could be 
taken without the sanction of the 
United States. There was no such 
sanction. 
Diplomatists here manifested the 
greatest interest in the note, which 
was accepted as the most convincing 
evidence of the firm policy of the 
State Department, taken in connection 
with the recent note regarding the 
tions and with the fact 


take up the subject of the formal ter- 
mination of the war, the relation of 
the United States tothe A tes. the set- 


The text of the note to Great Brit- 
ain. follows: 
| “With. respect to the mandate to 
Japan, purporting to have been con- 

firmed and defined in its terms by the 
Supreme Council of the League of 
Nations, of the German possessions 
in the Pacific Ocean, lying north of 
the equator, this government deems it 
appropriate to state the fundamental 
basis of its representations and the 
| principles, which, in its view, Ate de- 
- | terminative. 
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dualen which Mr. Colby makes to the f Hughes, Sect Bakr ns Reagent Penge 
i] sources, While I agree that such cal- Administration p | and. at 
‘culations are of but subsidiary im- the same time shift the responsibility 
portance in this discussion, I think ot thitiating it to the executive, It 
ie contradicts the assertion that they has become known that when Philas-' 
should be placed in the proper per- der G. Knox (R.]. Senator from 'Penn- 
spective. It is stated in Mr. Colby's ‘sylvania, the author of thé peace reso- 
note that the United States possesses lution. discussed the program of the 
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Republican leaders with President 


only one-twelfth, approximately, of 
the world’s petroleum resources, but 


ve 6 I may be permitted to point out that 


in 1912-the’ chief geologist of the 


Harding, the latter declared that he 
was anxious that the initiation of the 
program should be with the execu- 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island The 
prediction that 47 states would have 


tive and that it should be presefited| enforcement codes before the end (rtf 


is unable to une 
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Pe. 


ot President Wilson in relation to the 


va Island of Yap, inasmuch as the pro- 


ceedings of the Supreme Council on 


] May 7, 1919, did not, and in the nature 


ot things could not, have finality,this 
}government is unable to perceive any 
ground for the conténtion that it was 


the duty of this government to make cerned. 


ae od 


: immediate protests with tespect to the 


en so-called decision of May 7, 1919, and 


certainly it cannot de said that an 
omisgion to do so operated as a cession 
of its rights. It may be added, how- 
ever, 


stated at length. | 
Vit is a cause of regret to this gov- 
ernment that after and despite this 
protest, there should have been any 


the] attempt to pass upon drafts of man- 


dates purporting to deal with the Pa- 
eile islands, including Yap, and that a 
mandate should have been approved, 
or attempted to be put into effect, 
which, while purporting to be made in 
the name of the United States, was 
without the assent of the United States. 
This government trusts that this ac- 
tion, which it must assume was taken 
under a misapprehension, will be re- 


Foreign Office declares itself in entire 
accord. It refuses, however, to accept 


the claim made by Mr. Colby that the 


“Open Door” theory should apply to 
special concessions acquired after 
lengthy negotiation from the Turkish 
Government by the British-owned 
Turkish Petroleum Company after 
lengthy negotiation prior to the war. 

Secretary Colby practically denied 
the existence of these rights, and the 
note of the British Fcreign Office seeks 
to show the validity of the British 
claim to these concessions at Baghdad 
and Mosul, which it contends cannot 
be opened to the nationals of all coun- 
tries, any more than American conces- 
sions in México secured in good faith 
could be vitiated by the application of 
a new basis charged with a retroactive 
character. 

There will be no further ex 
of notes between the United States and 
Great Britaiy on this of) question. As 
stated in a dispatch to The Chrittian 
Science Monitor on March 26, it is 
known that the means of settlement 
are in sight, and that steps are being 
taken which will assure a working out 


ange 


of the problem of oif development in 


without involving a 


sacrifice on the part of either country. 


cede or surrender the right or interest |. 


of the United States in the island, this 
government must insist that it has not 
lost its right or interest as it existed 


prior to any action of the Supreme 
Council or of the League of Nations, 
and cattnot recognize the allocation of 
the island or the validity of the man- 
date to Japan. : 

“In this view, this govérnment deems 
it to be unnecessary at this time to 
consider the terms of the so-called ‘C’ 
mandates, or the discussions with re- 
spect thereto. : 

“This government, as has been 
‘clearly stated in previous communica- 
tious, seeks no exclusive interest in the 
Island of Yap and has no desire ‘to 
secure any privileges without having 
similar privileges accorded to other 
powers, including, of course, Japan. 
and relying upon the sense of justice 
of the Government of Japan and of the 
governments of the other allied and 
associated powers, this government 
looks. with confidence to a disposition 
of the matter whereby the just inter- 
ests of all may be properly conserved.” 


SOCIALIST TICKET 
‘LOSES IN MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKBE, Wisconsin — Unoffi- 
cial returns yesterday from all bat 
four precincts revealed an almost 
complete defeat for Socialist candi- 
dates in Tuesday’s municipal election. 
Mrs. Victor L. Berger, who was 
elected to the school’ board, was the 
‘only. Socialist among the winners. 


‘Following is a, partial text of the 


note: 
Formal Exchanges 

“February 28, 1921. 

“T have tne honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of Your Excellency's note 
of the sth of. December enclosing a 
communication dated the 20th of No- 
vember from the Secretary of State 
of the United States relative to the 
application, in territories placed under 
mandate, of the principles of equality 
of treatment and opportunity, and re- 
ferring: more especially to the petro- 
leum resources found in the Near 
East. His Majesty's Government is 
pleased to observe that the United 
States Government appreciates the 
general policy adopted by His Maj- 
esty’s Government in territories under 
military occupation. I notice, how- 
ever, that Mr. Colby makes certain 
observations with regard to the San 
Remo petroleum agreement which ap- 
pear to indicate that the scope of that 
agreement is not fully understood. 

“The cooperation of the British and 
French interests in regard to petro- 
leum oil production in various coun- 
tries was first suggested in the early 
part of the year 1919 by the French 
Government, when it was proposed 
that some arrangement should be ar- 
rived at whereby French interests 
might be given some participation in 


the production ot petroleum in vari- 


ous regions. 
History of Concessions 

“Prior to the war the position in 
regard to the Mesopotamian oil fields 
was as follows: The concessions for 
all the oil fields, the two vilayets 
(provinces) of Mosul and Baghdad, 


the fusion of the interests of the 
original Turkish Petroleum Company 
and of the original British group in 
the new Turkish Petroleum Company. 
This agreement was signed not only 
by the parties immediately interested, 
but Also on behalf of the British and 
German goternments, respectively. 
‘The German share in this new Gom- 
pany was fixed at 25 per cent. 


Grants From Turkey 


“In, consequence of this arrangement 
His Majesty's Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople was able to make the necessary 
representations to the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the grant to the Turkish 
Petroleum Company of oil concessions 
in vilayets of Mosul and Baghdad, 
while representations of the same na- 
ture were made simultaneously to the 
Porte by the German Ambassador. The 
negotiation between His Majesty's 
Government and the Turkish Govern- 
ment was not confined to the question 
of the Turkish Petroleum Company, 
but covéred a wide field and involved 
mutual concessions of very material 
importance. As a result, the Turkish 
Government on the 28th of June, 1914, 
through the Grand Vizier, informed 
His Majesty’s Ambassador in an offi- 
cial communication that the Turkish 
Ministry of. Finance having been sub- 
stituted for the civil list in the matter 
of the petroleum deposits known or to 
be discovered in vilayets of Mosul and 
Baghdad, had consented to lease the 
said deposits to the Turkish Petroleum 


Company, the ministry reserving the | 
right to fix later on its share in the 


enterprise as well as the terms of the 


contract. I should add that during the 


war the German interests in the com- 
pany were liquidated and thus came 
into the hands of His Majesty's Gev- 
ernment. 


Effect of the War 


“From the facts as narrated, it will. 
be séen that the Turkish Petroleum 


Company's right to the léase of the oil 
fields in thé two vilayets rests on an 


officia] undertaking given by the Turk- 
ish Government to the two govern- 
ments concerned after prolonged 
diplomatic negotiations. In the circum- 
stances, the oil rights in the vilayets 
of Baghdad and Mosul cannot be 
treated merely as a matter of abstract 
principle or without referring to the 
special charhcter of the negotiations 
which preceded the war. Had no war 
supervened, and had Mesopotamia re- 
mained till now under Turkish rule, 
the exploitation of these oil deposits 
would long since have begun. It can 
hardly be contended that the United 
States Government will presumably 
expect His Majesty’s Government to 
recognize the rights acquired by the 
Standard Oil Company in Palestine 
from the Turkish Government, that 
these rights, which are based entirely 
on the grant of a prospecting license, 
are no stronger than those of the 
Turkish Petroleum Company, to whom 
the Turkish Government had definitely 
undertaken to transfer a valid and 
already existing concession. | 
American Demand on Mexico · 

“In this connection I feel bound to 
remind you that the attitude of the 
United States Government in suggest- 
ing that His Majesty's Government 
should disregard the rights acquired 
by the Turkish Petroleum Company 


United States Geological Survey stated 
that ‘the criteria on which such esti- 
mates can be based vary in every 


degree of inadequacy in the different 


regions; and he was then referring 
to estimates dealing with the United 
States only, and was not taking into 
account the ihfinitely more proble- 
matical resources of countries still 
partially or wholly unexplored from 
a geological standpoint. . 

“My object in referring to this as- 


| pect of the question in @ previous note 


was to show that the United States 


controls a home production of petro- 


leum , Whether it is about to 
reach its maxim point or not, is 
actually and potentially vast, while in 
neighboring countries it possesses a 
predominant interest in oil-bearing 
regions of exceptional promise. The 
United States Government. will doubt- 
less agree that this statement of the 
existing situation admits of no dispute. 

While the potentialities of the future 
are necéssarily problematical the un- 
disputed fact remains that at present 
United States soil produces 70 per 
cent, and American interests in ad- 
joining territory control a further 12 
per cent of the oil production of the 
world. It is not easy, therefore, to 
justify the United States Government’s 
insistence that American control 
should now be extended to resources 
which may be developed in mandated 
territories, and that too at the ex- 
pense of the subjects of another state 
who have obtained a valid concession 
from the former government of those 
territories.” 


PLEA FOR EXTENSION 
OF ANTI-TRUST LAW 


Special to The Christian Scienee Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Telegrams 
urging passage of the Meyer-Martin 
bill extending the scope of the Don- 
nelly Anti-Trust Law have been sent 
to Albany by the Merchants Associa- 
tion. The association says: “The in- 
tent of the law is to protect consumers 
against extortion by making illegal 
contracts, agreéments, or combina- 
tions whose purpose is to prevent free 
competition by creating monopoly or 
preventing free pursuit of lawful busi- 
ness. Application of the law is re- 
stricted to articles or commodities in 
common use, and the users of less 
common commodities or products are 
thereby still left subject to extortion- 
ate practices through. monopolistic | 
agreements. It the principle of pro- 
tecting the public against extortion | 
by combinations in restraint of trade 
de sound—and we emphatically con- 
tend that it is—it should be applied 

thout discrimination to prevent ex- 
tortion in the sale of any commodities 
or products without regard to the ex- 
tent of their use.“ { 


EQUAL PAY LOSES 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The equal 
pay bill under which Boston women 
school-teachers would receive the 
same salaries as men, all other things: 
being equal, was defeated when the 
Senate refused to substitute for an 
adverge report of the committee the 
original bill. 


The Home 


to the Senate by him. 
It is not indicated that there was 


any great divergence between Mr. 


Harding and Senator Knox as to the 
actual content of the résolution. The 


Pennsylvania Senator said frankly to 


the President, it is stated, that if the 
only difference was one of “mere ori- 
gin” he (Mr. Knox) would be very 


willing to forgo the distinction of 


standing sponsor for the initiation of 
the program. 


Difference as to Time 


The greatest difference of view that 
has developed so far between the 
President and the Senate leaders, par- 
ticularly those of them still flaunting 
the banner of “irreconcilability” not 
only on the League but on any politi- 
cal “association of nations,” related 
to the time for the passage of the 
resolution. 

While the tendency of the Senate 
Was to overlook the conditions in 
Europe and particularly the repara- 
tions controversy into which the 
United States has now thrown its in- 
fluence, the President and the State 
Department took the view that the pas- 
Sage of the resolution, as far as the 
“time” element is concerned, should 
be coordinated with the developments 
in Europe. 

President For Going Slowly 

Kept informed of the situation in 
Europe by the Department of State, 
and securing first-hand impressions 
from Mr. Viviani, the President has 
counseled prudence and urged the wis- 
dom of going slowly in the matter of 
passing the resolution. : 

There is every reason to believe 


that he has already used his influence 


with the Republican leaders for some 


delay and the probability is that n 


action on the resolution will be taken 


until a good many weeks have gone 


the year, was made at a hearing before 
the Legislature yesterday by Wayne 
B. Wheeler, general counsel of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America. “We 
may lose out in two or three states but 
the chances are that évery state ex- 


State will undoubtedly do so when the 
next Legislature meets,“ Mr. Wheeler 
said. = 

“Every state now. realizes that it 
cannot have adequate enforcement,” 
‘he continued, unless the state does 


enforeement code. Even a poor code 1s 
better than no code, but it necessitates. _ 
our making another fight next year to 
strengthen it. 

“Those who oppose these codes do 
‘so by setting up scarecrows. The anti- 
blue law propaganda is only a camou- 
flage to aid the wets in their effort 
to cripple the prohibition law. The 
anti-blae law banquet staged for New 
York City in 4 few days will be but 
the. tail-end of the outlawed liquor 
kite. There is no more danger of a 
blue-law régime in this country than 
there is of a German régime,.or an 
anti-candy régime. What we ask is 
that each state shall be loyal to the 
Constitution, and constitutional gov- 
ernment. On this issue there should 
be no division among patriotic 
citizens.” 


NO STATUS WITHOUT LICENSE 


PORTLAND, Maine—An unlicensed 
operator or a passenger in a motor 
vehicle driven by an tinlicensed opera- 
tor is not a lawful traveler upon the 
highway so far as a town is concerned, 
according to a rescript handed down 
by Associate Justice John A. Morrill 
of the Maine. Say | urt 
case arose from 
city of Portiand 
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One of many smarl com- 
fortable walking models 
in the Red Cross Shoe. 


cept Louisiana will fall into line. That 


its share of the work through a state 


caused by an alleged defect in a road. 


Beautiful 
Rike’s Department of 


Interior Decorating 


Bmil Seidel, former Socialist Mayor, 
was decisively defeated for alderman- 
at-large by William B. McKinley, 
Nonpartisan. J. ee 1 
judge, was an easy winner over 
Socialist, and Civil Judge 
who left the Socialist Party 


3 


hake 


were bestowed by the former Sultan 
Abdul Hamid on his civil list in 1888 
and 1898, respectively, and private en- 
terprise had long been debarred there- 
by ¢rom acquiring any oil rights in 
those particular districts. This situa- 
tion was 80 far admitted and recog- 
nized that in 1904 the Anatolian Rail- 


is searcely consistent with that 
adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment in regard to similar United 
States interests in oil properties in 
Mexico. For instance, in his letter of 
the 25th November, 1920, to Monsieur 
Pesqueira, the Mexican representa- 
tive in Washington, Mr. Colbx ex- 
pressed particular satisfaction at the 
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“Sportsy” Shoes for 
| Spring Outdoors 


Oh! the joy of a stroll under spring’s balmy skies. 
- But joyful only if one’s shoes approve of walking, 
statements made in „ ee Pes The outdoor woman must have shoes that are 
queira’s letter then under reply, to pall. ge i 2 
the effect that President de la Huerta oe ) ol smart and shapely to the eye and graciously easy 
and President-Elect Obregon had de- . a , : | | 
elared that Article. 27 of the new ‘ 
Mexican Constitution ‘is not and must 
not be interpreted as retroactive or 
violative of valid property richts.“ 
I have not failed to observe a large 
amount of public attention directed to, 
the reported resources of Mesopotamia 
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22 adopt daylight saving was carried. 
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civil list by which the company under- 
took to carry out preliminary sur- 
‘| veys.of the oil fields, and secured the 
option for their development on joint 


account. 4 
| “The civil list in 1906, considering 
the agreement with the Anatolian 
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makes the foot appear Aud its 
comfort is blissful—so graciously does it bend 
with every movement of the foot. 

| store where the Red Cross Shoe is sold 


vill find these smart models at prices ranging 


eight dollars to twelve-fifty with many styl- 
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) 1 gent eee, 
it. | boast, few will deny that the tints of — | 
spring are more délightful than those 
of any. other season. While the grasses a 
are still gray and brown, we give i | 
thanks for every touch of verduye in es 
the wintergreen or ground-ivy with 4 ‘ 
special gratitude. A little pond lying... * 
between dull-colored hills, if Mown = 
bright and blue by the winds of Maren. 
shines in memory with more luster eo. . 
than lakes of opal seen under August 
skies. The flash of a single bluebird's 
wing is enough to illumine the dullest 
landscape. 
The most interesting tints of spring- 
time are undoubtedly those of thé 
swelling buds. These are not, how- 
ever, the tints which are oftenest seen 
or most frequently painted. One re- 
| members the astonishment of Mr. Hol- 
in town I'll show yo N brook in “Cranford,” a lover of trees 
explain what I baci . who had spent his Whole life in the 
and then perhaps you'll treat that | country, when he learns from Tenny- 
young art editor more kindly; he's a.son’s poems that ash buds are jet- 
friend of mine. Let’s go to lunch.” 


out. Har. art e e 
activity, but a whole design, based and 
Dalanced, and carried out by means of 
form and movement. You teach people 
this! Start by: telling them that art 
isn’t a matter of opinion, and go on 
to teach them what constitutes art and 
how to look for it and ‘prove it in all 
the art they see, and it won't be long 
before there is an end of a good deal 
of the misunderstanding. It’s got to be 
learned, of course; it's been misunder- 
stood and sneered at for so long, but 
there ve been periods and places 
when a bit of it has been understood, 
like early Greece and Renaissance 
Italy, and those periods and places 
have produced the greatest art. I 
can’t dance for you—perhaps you've 
noticed it!—but the next time you're’ 


eaten prose ee that is one of 
the best examples of pure literature 
in English, we may discover the 
inspiration for that lustiness, that 
earthen quality.He has toi his story 
so frankly and 80 rounlily that there is 
nothing left to puzzle over. 

His erratic youth commenced not 
merely with the usual truancy but 
with prison, where he was birched for 


-j}guadua, a kind of bamboo, the whole 
-being held together by fiber thongs. 
Here in one room live man, woman, 
‘land child, to say nothing of mules, 
. d dogs. At öne stopping place 
counted 10 canines, as many 
8 seven people and three mules 
all at home in and about the hut. The 
dogs were kept as a protection to the 
man wülle ‘going through the forest. being convicted as the leader of a 
The three mules are most carefully | gang of boy thieves! No sooner was 
‘| guarded for they are worth $35 apiece. {he out of his apprenticeship as a pic- 
While we were there the mules ar- ture-frame maker than he crossed 
rived loaded with wood. When the | the Atlantic. He had made the ac- 
wood was taken off an ingenious | quaintance of a man in Liverpool who 
pack saddle was disclosed. The por- had inflamed his ambition with an 
tion coming next to the animal's body | extraordinary idea of the merits of 
was made of rushes and over this a America. At the end of the voyage he 
wooden frame with two knobs, or fell in with a professional tramp and 
et ps at each extremity. Over made his way to Chicago, begging food 


ropped agains | 
basked and fought about whether art 
was merely a matter of opinion of 
‘the greatest thing in the world., 

The magazine editor began it. He 
began most of their arguments, and 
it was some time before the others 
realized that he wasn't necessarily 
the Protagonist of his ideas; but was 
drawing them out in order to get both 
sides of the question, Editors are 
Uke that, they are never content; 
artists are sometimes, for about half 
a day, when they have finished some- 
thing and before the next catches 
hold of them. 

The rest of the party, 2 the way, 
were the painter, who was qu:te fa- 
mous when he worked, but wasn't 
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Instead of being built of mere “fronts,” 
like the 1 structures erected 
for use in the making of photoplays 
, the buildings of this 
ullt solidly, in com- 


h the window Fifth Avenue, New York, and copies of 


of 2 world. 
Fire Towns of the . 


ot motion pictures of travels be 


and beautiful out-of-the- 

7 corners of the world have devel- 
55 own Arnold Bennett, as it 
1 a camera cranker who has 
3 — Sood to the Five Lost Towns of 
es Bien * so called, about 1000 miles 
| south of the erie coast, 
clustering around a large remote oasis 
iy dot the dere The inhabitants. the 
. rts, are descendants 
who fied before the 


rain coming in the. air. 
r hospitality the nativ 
. to laugh long an 

be said he “guessed that 

to have a good wetting 


up them. to his best knowledge 
„the truth. And that cag 


Paying in Nuts | 
South Sea islands of Malaita 
d Choiseul are not acutely con- 
med with’ such subjects as the rate 
e or the merits of the gold 
these problems being solved 
1 in a way that shows 
of exchange has to 
for the sake of con- 


Dee Nr ee string 


is just resigning the office. 
: 


streets in Cairo, Berlin, Paris, and 
Tokyo. An exciting element in such a 
young and growing city would be the 
popular vote on what country should 
added when the time came to 


expand. : 
IHE SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Although the actual date has not 
been fixed, the early retirement of 
James William Lowther from the 
office of Speaker of the British House 
of Commons is certain. Speculation 
is already rife as to the man who 
will succeed him in an ancient office 
which he has filled with strength and 
dignity, humor and charm. Six hun- 
dred years ago a member of his family 
sat as Knight of the Shire for West- 
moreland; there have been speakers 
without a break since Simon de Mont- 
fort presided over the “Mad Parlt“ at 
Oxford in 1258, but never a better 
Lowther or a better Speaker than the 
courtly and sagacious gentleman who 


The position of Speaker in the 
House of Commons carries with it the 
rank of Second Commoner in the land; 
he stands next in order to the Prime 
3 He draws a salary of £5000 

a year; and earns it; he lives in a 
beautifully furnished residenc: in the 
Palace of Westminster; and when he 
retires he is given a pension of £4000 
a year, and is elevated to the peerage, 
usually with the title of Viscount. It 
has been said that he is called the 
Speaker because he does not speak,“ 


but originally his duty was to speak 


i coconut. 
schooner is the shop- 
= cenhte ‘of these islands, the na- 
. 1 going out in 3 4 to 
1 the necessary bars of 
ee 3 matches. small 5 
8 . needles, rings, mouth-organs 
wee a. other of civilization. Ex- 
anges are de in some cases in 
va 8 — or I -nuts, but payment 
24 a rule is made in ¢opra or dried 
* 8 n the trader keeping a ledger 
and credits copra and debits goods 
mst each client. 
it is an adventurous life for a white 
trading among these islands, 
Me have so often been used by 
writers of fiction as the background to 
stories of adventure, and there is 
that would attract any boy 
of the store-boat and 
nat r in the deep blue 
gc ere printed cottons‘ and 
pte ‘a or a paid for with nuts. 
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America n introduced char- 
ö ‘one st e menten dances as accom- 
niments of one of the geography 
week. A new interest 


2 raphy. for 
fe the — of 2 
ea 8 reels, Even the 


the opinion of the House of Commons 
in answer to the demands of the 
Crown, especially as relating to the 
supply of money. He was supposed to 
be nonpartisan, but he was not always 
so, nor could he always command the 
respect that has been accorded to Mr. 
Lowther. 

An entry in the Journal of the Com- 
mons tells us that “The House was 
informed by Mr. Speaker that Sir E. 
Herbert .put not off his hat to him, 


but put out his tongue and popped his 


mouth with his finger in scorn.” 


While on another occasion it is re- | 
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A town on the Magdalena River, Colombia 


each of these knobs a forked stick 
about three feet long was hung by 
one of the forks, thus two forked 


sticks on each side would crisscross 


and form a support for the wood. 
When loaded it looks as though the 


Ymule had an almost complete girdle 


of wood surrounding his body. 

The loading on the vessel is done 
by the crew of 10 or 12 men. They 
are mostly Indians or Negroes or half- 
breeds. They hang a jute sack folded 
over their head and down one arm, 
then receive the wood in a neat pile 
and throw a rope over the whole to 
keep the wood in place and trot on 
board. They carry as much as 200 
pounds and rarely is a load dropped. 
If it is, the man who dropped it will 
never pick it up, considering this a 
matter of pride, implying that the 
fault must necessarily be with the 
man who loaded him, 

In an hour 92 stacks had been loaded 
and the wood was paid for at 45 cents 
a stack! 
But after all, why not. Five dollars 
would have bought the clothing of 
the entire seven residents. Corn 
planted today has gone to seed in 40 


days; yucca, the tropical potato, grows | 
wild and bananas can be had almost 
tor the picking. 


— —— ů— — 


DAVIES" “LYRICS 


corded that “The House was informed 


by Mr. Speaker that Mr. T. T—., in 
a loud and violent manner, and con- 
trary to the usage of Parliament, 
standing near the Speaker's chair, 
cried ‘Baw’ in the Speaker’s ear, to 
the great terror and concernment of 
the Speaker and the House.” 
Nowadays the “terror and concern- 
ment” would be with the member him- 
self. No one has ever trified with 
Mr. Lowther. In the good old days 
the Speaker was entitled to 4038 
ounces of plate, which was delivered 
to him from the jewel office. The first 
record of this is a grant from Queen 
Anne in 1713 to Speaker Bromley. A 
liftie less than a hundred years ago 
an attempt was made to abolish this 
perquisite, but that was not to be until 
1872, when a service of plate was 
permanently appropriated to the office. 
The plate enjoyed by Mr. Lowther is 
‘ithe identical service purchased for 
Mr. Brand on his appointment to the 
chair in that year. 


of a “generous width” of best broad- 
cloth from the Clothworkers Company 
of London. So great are his powers 
in the House of Commons that it might 
„de thought he can do what he likes 


there. His principal duty is to main- 


tain order, by euspending unruly 
members from service, by checking 
irrelevant remarks; or by committing 
members guilty of serious defiance to 
the special prison in the Clock Tower. 
Mr. Lowther was first elected to the 

chair in June, 1905, after long ex- 
in a deputy capacity, and 

the honor has been conferred on him 
four times since. He has been tested 
often and he has never failed. He 
has shown abounding common sense, 
allied with the saving grace of humor, 
and clarity of perception to distinguish 
the jape from the joke. He witnessed 
the in jon, for the first time in 
British gr prs enggg or history, of an 
Party; and it was 


organized Labor 
largely due to his wise guidance that 


it —— from its raw, suspicious, and 
state into the parliamentary 


But if the plate is 
not his own, Mr. Speaker may do what | 
he likes every year with the present 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 
“My heart has many a sweet bird's 


what has been called the loveliest of 
his many lovely lyrics, “and one that’s | 
all thy own.” In another, the most 
triumphant of those now gathered into 
his “Collected Poems,“ he bids his 
heart sing out those songs of joy: 
Such as a happy bird will sing 
Beneath a Rainbow's lovely, arch 
In early spring... 
Or, as at the equally definite close of | 
the invocation: 
Such as a Brook sings in the wood. 
That ali night has been strengthened by 
Heaven’s purer flood, 


It is from these few simple lines | 
that we derive as complete a state- 
ment as may be found anywhere of 
Mr. Davies’ aim and motive. We are 
assuming, of course, that such a 
writer can have a tangible aim or 
motive, for no thrush has been more 
spontaneous. 

Yet if the thrush flashes across the 
green arbors a single pe@fect jewei of 
song, Davies gives us 50, and more 
than 50, of finest luster. He, too, is 
beloved of those men and women who 
are grown as familiar with his work 
as with the childhood which, in their 
own deepening ‘manhood or woman- 
hood, has persisted— they are familiar 
with the latter, perhaps, only because 
they have read the poems of Mr. 
Davies. He is accepted as the birds 
are accepted. And as the birds are, 
so is he to be understood and appre- 
ciated even by the actual child: 

1 hear leaves drinking Rain; 
I hear rich leaves on top 
Giving the poor beneath 
Prop after drop. 
"Tis a sweet noise to honk 
These green leaves duinking near. 


There are moments when the man 
or the woman is the child, for which 
of us, sophisticated though our period 
inevitably. obliged us to be, can resist | 
the sheer inexhaustible delight of 
such pieces as The Moon,” “Leisure,” 
“The Sluggard,” and “The Muse,” in 
the “Collected Poems,” or “Come, Let 


| Us Find a Cottage, Love,” “On Hearing 


Mrs. Woodhouse Play the Harpsi- 
chord™ and “Lovely Dames,” in one of 


i his most recent volumes? Which of us 


has not erienced in ourselves the 
cry of child-pleasure that gradually 
floods the throat as.we read thé poem 
which proclaims “how rich and great 
2 tim are now,” just because tae 

ienced in the one mo- 


it ment a rainbow and a cuckoo’s sone? 


One much further in this 
elevation of I to a among 


beg natural singers were it not more 


Such is life in the tropics. | 


song,” William H. Davies writes in 


show you any mercy at all and, be- 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


fom the farmsteads (when none but 
the soft-hearted farmwive was 
about), and stealing an occasional ride | 
on the railway. He finally returned | 
to England, to live on a legacy of 8 
shillings a week and devote himself to 
literature. 

The tramp's life, as he himself has 
stated, was not for him. As a tramp 
he often went for days without read- 
ing matter, and knew not what the 
world was saying, nor what the world 
was doing. The beauty of nature was 
for ever before his eyes, yet he had no | 
leisure to make notes in hopes of 
future use, and he was so.overpack- 
ing his memory with scenes that when 
their time came for use he) thought | 
they would not take definite shape. 
He resolved, therefore, that he must 
go back to work for some months so 
that he might live sparingly on his 
savings in some large city. 

His home on reaching London was 
the cheap lodging houses on the south 
or the Thames, where a bed might be 
eae for four pence, and he spent the 
day in the free libraries, reading, and 
writing a tragedy in blank verse 
which he was surprised to find re- 
| jected by one publisher after another. 
'Semetimes he would go on tramp, and 
the money accumulated by begging en- 
‘abled him to meet the expense of print- 
ing his first volume of verses. It was 
à long time, however, before his ef- 
forts to gain attention for them met 
with any success. 

Bernard Shaw tells us something of 
this, in the preface to The Autobi- 
ography of a Super Tramp.“ In the 
| year 1905 I received by post a volume 
of poems bv one William H. Davies, 
whose address was The Farm House, 
‘Kennington, S. E. I was surprised 
to learn that there was still a farm- 
house left in Kennington; for I did 
not then suspect that the Farmhouse, 
like the Shepherdess Walks and Night- 
ingale Lanes and Whetstone Parks of 
| Bethnal Green and Holborn, is so- 
called nowadays in irony, and is, in 
‘fact, a dosshouse, or hostelry where 

single men can have a night’ s lodging 
for, at most, six pence.” The book 
| was marked “price, half-a-crown.” An 
accompanying letter asked very civilly 
that if he required a book of verse 
would he please send the author the 
| half-crown; if not, would he return 
the book? “Instead of throwing the 
book away as I have thrown so many, 
I wrote him a letter telling him that 
he could not live by poetry. Also I 
bought some spare copies and told him 
to send them to such critics and verse 
fanciers as he knew of, wondering 
whether they would recognize a poet 
when they met one. And they actually 
did.“ 

It is Mr. Davies’ conviction of the 
futility of labeling a writer as a 
“tramp-poet,” any more than we might 
call him a “bill poster poet“ or a 
“bank-clerk poet,” that has prevented 
him from making any sort of exploita- 
tion of his vagabondage; nor, apart 
from the prose-volume, does his best 
writing contain ‘more than the barest 
concrete allusion to it. Hard it would 
be to say how many or how few of 
these marvelous lines of his have 
come into being as a result of that 
hardship, that life of the road, that 
contact with raw. earth. Certainly 
they are to be found in practically 
every poem he has written. 

And even if there were not that pas- 

sage in his invocation to the moon, 

about the birds, 
that sing this night 

With thy white beams across their 

throats: 3 
I think of that Armada whose puffed sails 
oneey and large, came nenn every 

sloud:; 
or a hundred other passages equally 
expressive of his irresponsible and 
lavish living among the modern free- 
booters in two continents, William H. 
Davies would still be, and would still 
reveal himself in some unique way as 
of the direct line of sons of the morn- 
ing who, while the stars shouted to. 
maria sang for ey : 


ee 


who was something of a personage 


| with curly hair—and I censor his en- 


‘ferently about it and people don't think 


mostly emotion to me. 


If they were taught half as much about 


working just ‘then, and the dancer, They got up shaking off the sand 


and laughing. “Well,” said the editor, 

“perhaps you're right. I'll love to see 
vou dance tomorrow, and I'll certainly 
come to get that lesson from your pic- 
tures; but you won't persuade me to 
* Rubens. 30 the er" 


— a ee en 


when she was dancing—but never 
danced during the summer except for 
fun. The editor was talking, and he 
looked particularly coquettish in a 
green and black bathing suit covered 
with sand and topped off with an 
ancient panama hat. “I’ve come to 
the conclusion through about a mil- 
lion different opinions that there isn’t 
any rule or law about art at all, and 
when it’s good it’s what I like, and 
when it’s bad it’s what I don’t like. 
I know it’s two to one and you won't 
agree with me, so I’m not going to 


3 in the Piazza 

soft whirring and beating of 
wings, a sweeping flight which filled 
all the air with happy movement, the 
brightness of sunlight gleaming on 
swift-fijtting iridescent plumage, as 
the pigeons swooped down and 
alighted on the smooth gray stones of 
the old piazza, attracted by the 
promise of the crumbs which were 
being scattered by a workman—eating 
his dinner at the foot of the column— 
for the benefit of these feathered 
guests. 

Hurrying to and fro on their pink 
feet, with gratified coos and little 
eager flutterings, and here and there 
N and crowding and hustling 

the hungrier or the more impatient. 
they pecked delightedly around their 
benefactor, stepping on to his shoes, 
alighting on his shoulders: behaving 
themselves, in fact, with that perfect 
confidence which characterizes the 
pigeons who nest in the niches of the 
great buildings of the city and are the 
city’s pets. 

Perhaps nowhere are the city 
pigeons seen to better advantage than 
under, the blue sky of Italy, in the 
wide, sunny piazzas of some of the old. 
Italian cities. 


sides, I’ve got a monthly art section 
in che magazine and an art editor 
to run it—such a nice young man 


thusiasms and he thinks I’m brutal.“ 

“If he knew you as well as we do 
he'd know you were only perverse,” 
murmured the artist. with his eyes on 
the sea. 

“Well, what other result can you 
possibly arrive at?“ went on the edi- 
tor, with the warming-up tone creeping 
into his voice, “every one thinks dif- 


differently about the multiplication 
table. You hold an exhibition like 
that one of Korsakoff's last winter. 
Half the critics rage and the other half 
adore, and the painters do the same, 
and whether the magazine praises or 
blames, my desk is covered with indig- 
nant letters telling us that we are 
willfully .misleading an tnnocent pub- 
lic. What is art anyway? It seems 
Your: old mas- 
ters are execrated by the moderns just 
as the moderns are by the old guard. No one who has visited Venice or 
You probably like Rubens, I don’t; Florence can ever forget the sight ot 
you may like Blake, he irritates and | these lovely creatures as they gather 
confuses me.” by hundreds in response to the invi- 

“The trouble with you.“ broke in the tation of a handful or two of grain. 
dancer, who could never .stand the | Tinted in the iridescent green and 
editor’s diatribes, real or feigned, for gray, the rose and purple, of the city 
many minutes without an explosion, of the lagoons or of the marbles of 
“is that you think too much and be- the great cathedral and bell-tower 
lieve nothing. You can't take any- of Florence, in the niches of which 
thing for granted and enjoy it, not they make their home, they become 
even this— and she waved her hand almdst invisible as they retire fo their 
largely across the sea. Because your places, along the moldings of the win- 


Subject has a lot of facets and you | dows, in the capitals of the columns. 


don't like some of them you think or the head or shoulders of some time- | 
there can’t be a real jewel there at worn statue. 


all. You think aft is all in the forms | Children with their nurses. women 


it takes, and when people distort or on errands, business men on their wav & 


disagree over the forms you think they to their affairs. 

are convicting art of inconsistency.” 
“But you can't separate art from the 

forms its takes,” snapped the editor. | 


will all pause and 


ments of all those clean-cut. little 


“any more than you can separate | bodies. the dainty stepping of reed 
gleam of those | 


thought from action.” rosy feet, the intelligent 
No, but you can generalize and not | round. bricht eyes, the c 


hanging glea: 
pariicularize a bit sometimes, can't o of that radiant plumage. ging gleam 


| black in March (“more black than ash 


buds in the front of March’). But Mr. 
. Holbrook need not have heen ashamed. 
Only the poets, apparently, see such 
things. Every one knows the color of 
the ripened maple leaf, but few could 
say what color the same leaf has when 
it first bursts from the bud. 

The glories of a New England October 
command attention from the dullest 


leye, .while the more fragile beauty of 


tree-blossoms in March passes for. the 
most part unnoticed. Without any 
undervaluation of autumnal colors, 
ic may be said that they are heavier 
and have, as it were, more of the 
earth in them than the sky-born hues 
of spring. Theirs is the full glory of 
life rounded and completed, but in 
vernal tints we see the charm of m- 
fancy. The splendor of a hard mapl2 
or scarlet oak in October is due in 
part to sheer weight or mass of color. 


[The beauty of an elm in its maroon 


fringe of April blossoms is a beauty’ 
of most delicate shape and hue. 
Autumnal trees, moreover, while re- 
taining their full garments of leaves, 
sre usually remarkable for their color 
alone. In the springtime these same 
trees show not color alone but the 
fine tracery of bough and twig against 
the sky, combining the beauty A 
with that which is to come. 

It is probable that most persons. if 
asked what is the characteristic color 
of the springtime forest, would say 
that it is green. As a matte of fact, 
among deciduous trees this is the 


rarest color of all. Many trees show 
in the bursting bud, and even in that 
right polish of twig and spray which 

ecedes both expanding bud and blos- 
pring a paler hue of the color which 
the matured autumnal leaf is to have. 
Birches and poplars, the ripened 
leaves of which are yellow, show 4 
greenish yellow in the infant leaf. 
The foliage of red oaks and red maples 
anticipates old age in the same way. 
A woodland seen from some distance 
in late March is far more purple than 
green. This purple hue is mixed, in- 
deed. with the ashen color of trunks 
and twigs and it is variously mingled 


„gather for a few minutes to watch the 


pigeons > to see the bright, quick move- | PLYMOUTH 


with green as the season advances. 
When a prevailing green is seen, how- 
ever, the summer has definitely set in. 
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you?” laughed back the dancer, scuf- 
fling her feet in the sand. “As I see 
it art is that part of us which is 
inspirational and not deductive.or de- 
liberately reasoned. It may result in | 
a sonnet or a song or a dance, or a 
picture. It is something you want 5 
do for no explainable reason. Tah 
dancing, for instance. I always want 
to dance as soon as I could walk. I 
never wanted to paint or sing and I 
particularly disliked your old multipli- 
cation table. It just seemed to me 
that I could express my thoughts bet- 
ter that way than any other. That's 
not emotion, Mr. Editor, as I see it. 
Emotion is about as much like what 
I mean as twice one are three is like 
your mathematics. If you'll both come 
along to the cove tomorrow I'll dance 
for you; there won't be any music but 
the sea hut if I can’t make you forget 
technique and people’s opinions and 
my personality then I'll admit that 
you're right and I'm wrong. 

“Some one said that eloquence was 
only the result of convictjon, so III 
say that art is only the result of sin- 
cerity, which is about the same thing. 
To stick to dancing, I think that 
Isadora Duncan’s dancing Was art; | 
there are hardly any different opin- 
ions about it even now, and there 
probably won't be any at all before 
long. She swept away a whole ocean 
of artificialities and poses and gave a 
naturalistic method of expression 
such as the world hasn't had since 
the Greeks, if even it had it then. 
‘She is not exactly typical of what I 
mean; but, at least, she stands out 
just like the great painters stand out 
and there's no reason hy any 
painter or dancer should be any more 
of an emotionalist in their art than 
a man who writes a great play ar a 
book of essays.” 

The painter was getting fidgety, he 
was afrgid he wasn't going to get a 
chance at all. “Look here,” he burst 
in, “I’ve not had my turn yet and it’s 
nearly lunch time. What’s the trouble, | 
in my opinion, is that there’s no art! 
teaching.. Everybody knows your mul- 
tiplication table and every one prac- 
tices it because ev one is taught it. 


ment. 


fort of the rider, 


want. 


HANAN. 


them to sell. 


art, it wouldn't be everlastingly mixed 
up with stuff about emotion and opin- 
ions, and there would be infinitely less 


ASTIDIOUS 
whose wardrobes give an 
important place to riding bools, 
usually appreciate the wares of 


HANAN'S equestrian depart- 


shoes are an 


folks, 


They know how much a good boot 
means to the appearance and com- 


and they find, in 


our shops, the sort of boots that they 


Really, there is no better equestrian 
footwear than that sold by 
If better boots were 


made—anywhere—we would have 
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_. “AN the reports about the capture 
1 ¥ Greek divisions are absolutely 
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to grant fresh con- 


Kemalists at the ex- 


705 ur in : Official View 
Nabi Bey. official representative of 
Government at Paris, 


is from Angora and Konia, 
r in detail the Kemalists be- 


coud concentrate or bring 
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h position at Hski-Shehr. The 
were too certain of success and 


_ gttempted to maneuver. 
Prat 


— 


Sine of original 10%x11% inches 


tion in war and peace times. Man- 
uscript material, however, it was 
pointed out, would depend largely on 
what the former President decided to 
do with Nis correspondence. Files of 


j|from 50 to 100 newspapers were sug- 


Es the necessary basis of do- 


aver data, and European’ files were 


held desirable for data from abroad. 
Fellowships for research work in this 
country and in Europe were advanced 
as likely to develop much material. 


t forces came up 
N the right flank, while the 
flank was shattered. Greeks 


ly in charge of the operations, 
were conducted by four of the 
best Turkish generals, Always ac- 
© te Nabi, the victory is decisive. 
Th. troops possess excellent 
Nevertheless, owing to the 


of communication, 


question is what the 
during this interreg- 
seems possible that they 


failure of the Greek 
Eski-Shehr emanating 
Minople is untrue. The 
Pm reconnaisance of the 
tes at Eski-Shehr, where 

| that the Turkish 
@ strong. Consequently 
forces retired to their forti- 
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YORK, New Vork — The metro- 
police district, taking in a 
including 50 cities within a 


New York, New Jersey 
ent. went into effect yes- 
| estab- 
headqua here, in 


lished at police 
Pe i Newark and New 
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‘CHANGES IN STATE 


CONSTITUTION 


Two Committees Revising Lou- 
isiana Document Report That 


Their Work Is Completed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BATON ROUGE, Louisiana — The 
first section of the new state Consti- 
tation of Louisiana was completed 
yesterday,evirtually as it will stand, 
permanently, when the committee on 
amendments reported out its work as 
complete. Chief among the new pro- 
visions is one that before an amend- 
ment can be submitted to popular 
vote, for adoption or rejection, it must 
be passed by three-fourths of both 
houses of the state Legislature instead 
of by two-thirds of both houses, as 
heretofore. Another new provision is 
that after an amendment has been 
adopted and enacted, it shall be num- 
bered consecutively and added to the 
Constitution, instead of being incor- 
porated into the article of the Consti- 
tution which it amends, as at p. 

The judiciary committee also..com- 
pleted its work shortly after the 
amendment committee, and presented 
a full schedule of reorganization of 
the state Supreme Court as this body 
will be established by the new Con- 
stitution. It will be composed of 
seven members, who may sit in two 
sections, at their own discretion and 
under their own rules, and who will 
serve 14 years each: The present 
court is domposed of five justices sit- 
ting as one section each member being 
elected for 12 years. 

No assemblage held in recent years 
in this State has attracted so much at- 
tention or aroused so much contro- 
versy as this convention. Many of the 

hanges proposed in the organic law 
have been under discussion for weeks, 
and the convention has attracted to 
this city at least 3000 persons who 


are women. The question of its sub- 
mission to the electorate, which lies 
entirely within the purview of the con- 
Probably the mast important matter 
come before the convention is the 


t. 
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Greta Bridge, by 


stone's throw of each other, and sec- 
ondly, its later prosperity consider- 
able enough to maintain the enor- 
mous number of artists who found a 
livelihood within its precincts or vi- 
cinity. It would seem, too, that her 
trade with Holland, as far, back as 
the fourteenth century, gave rise tea 
a school of painting, of which, un- 
fortunately, few examples now exist. 
But a fine fragment of a reredos is 
still in the cathedral, while~numerous 
churches in Norfolk bear testimony 
to the existence in the middie ages 
of a virile school of painting, with 
some affinity to that of the Nether- 
lands, and quite distinct from any 
other painting of the time, to be 
found elsewhere in England. In this 
lies an answer to those numerous 
people who maintain that in England 
no school of painting existed until 
the eighteenth century. It is remark- 
able, too, that Norfolk and Suffolk 
were the birthplaces of the three 
most prominent landscape painters of 
Britain: Gainsborough, Constable, and 
Crome: Norwich has been fortunate 
in keeping for her own many of the 
works painted by her sons, for in the 
Castle Museum and Strangers Hall 
can be seen very fine examplés, while 
R. J. Colman has in his house, just 
on the outskirts of Norwich, the finest 
collection in existence of works of 
the Norwich School. : 


The, Castle Museum is, of course, 
open to the public, and will be the 
scene this year of Crome’s commem- 
oration. The aim of the curator is to 
have an exhibition of pictures worthy 

the master, and this is difficult 
enough considering the number of 
Cromes about the countrf, excluding 
the public galleries, to say nothing of 
the. many works attributed to him, 
but of doubtful authenticity. The im- 
portance of the exhibition is evidenced 
by the fact that the Victoria and 


| Albert Museum have broken for once 


2 rigid rule and are lending Mouse- 
, hold Heath” and “The Skirts of the 
5 —— It is unfortunate that “The 
Willows,” sold recently to America. 
will not be seen, for this is said to 
be the finest Crome ever painted. 
The trustees of the National Gallery 
have agreed to lend “The Windmill.” 


Although Crome must rightly at this 
time claim most attention, it is to the 
many other brilliant members of the 
Norwich School that students and 
lovers of art will also turn for delight. 
Among these will be found: John Sell 
Cotman, George Vincent, James Stark, 
J. Berney Crome, John . Thirtle, R. 
Ladbrooke, David Hodgson, M. E. and 
J. J. Cotman, Joseph Stannard, Robert 
Dixon, Henry Ninham, Thomas Lound, 
Henry Bright, and E. T. Daniell. 


John Seil Cotman became as a boy 
through that great friend of artists! 
Dr.. Munro, acquainted with Turner, 
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James Stark was a pupil - ot “Old” 
Crome and a close friend of John 


came an exhibitor. In 1812 
a member of Norwich Society of 


* 


John Sell Cotman 


~ 
Artists. He studied the Dutch painters, 
and while owing something to his mas- 
ter he never achieved the breadth of 
“Old” Crome. He often sought the 
advice of John Crome and on one occa- 
sion the latter wrote saying: “Do not 
‘distress us with accidental trifies in 
Eure but keep the masses large and 
in good and beautiful lines, and give 
the sky, whieh playe so important a 
part in all landscape, and so supreme 
a one in our low level lines of dis- 
tance, the prominence it deserves;” 
good advice which James Stark shows 
us he was not able to benefit by to 
the full. Most of his work is of the 
simple scenery of Norfolk and in these 
pictures, trees, especially the oak and 
willow, play an important part. The 
Castle Museum possesses some of the 
best of Stark's pictures, Thorpe 
Wood” being a particularly good 
example. 

George Vincent was in many ways a 
better painter than Stark, though he 
painted similar scenery and was also 


ability and does not seem to have 
received the attention he deserved. 
Little is known of him and during his 
lifetime he received slight recognition. 
“Trowse Meadows” in the Castle 
| Museum is a fine, noble work with 
great breadth of treatment and at- 
mospheric effect. R. J. Colman, Esq., 
also has a good example of his work 
in “Whitlingham, Looking Toward 
Norwich.” 

John Berney Crome, the eldest son 
of “Old” Crome, assisted his father 
in teaching, and was appointed land- 
scape painter to the Duke of Sussex. 
He was many times president of the 
Norwich Society and was much influ- 
enced by the painting of his father. 
He was fond of moonlight effects and 
his chief work, “River Scene by Moon- 
light,” is reminiscent in many ways of 
this father’s “Yare in Moonlight” at 
the National Gallery. 


John Thirtle was closely connected 
with John Crome in the formation 
f the Norwich Society. Chiefly noted 
or river scenes on the Wensum and 
Yare, “Whitlingham Reach” in which 
the first steamboat plying from Nor- 
wich to Yarmouth is depicted, is the 
most important of his works. This is 
a water color drawing and hangs in 
the Thirtle room in the R. J. Colman 
collection along with many other fine 
specimens from his brush. He was 
fond of storm effects and a curious 
pink color which pervades many of 
his drawings; although they must be 
considered pinker today than when 
painted, for many of the qualifying 
blues and browns have faded, an un- 
fortunate circumstance noticeable in 
many of Turner’s drawings. 

Thirtle with Stannard, Ladbrooke and 
others seceded from the original so- 


which was, however, unsuccessful. 
3 are some very gocd drawings 


broke at Strangers Hall, and “A View 
of the Wefsum” in the Castle Museum 
is remarkable for its modern“ feel- 
ing. Thirtle isa very personal painter, 


and to those who are once bitten with 


a taste for his work, he has much to 
give. 


“Thorpe Water Frolic Afternoon” in 
Lovely Blouses, Dresses, Skirts 
“A Bright Spot of he Town” 


inner reren 


‘the study of this important phase of 
a pupil of “Old” Crome. He had great 


ciety and started a rival exhibition’) 


his in the collection of Mr. Boling- 


its wave urtil about 

water color drawing. And one is not 
disappointed; for in the Castle Mu- 
seum is a very large collection of 


> 


water colors by J. W. Walker. There 
is much to discard in these draw- 
ings, but covering as they do a 
period of much importance to the 
art, they are full of instruction. In 
them can be seen the influences of 
the earlier men, tempered and modi- 
fied with tho changing of time, the 
whole of the evolution as it were being 
illustrated by the work of this one 
man. That it is a decline in many 
ways is indisputable, for along ite road 
cannot be found any ascent of conse- 
quence which could lead to the heights 
achieved by the earlier men. But 
Walker forms a sort of link between 
the Sargents, the Nashes, the Riches 
and water colorists of today, with their 
brilliant ancestors. -This is not ob- 
vious at first sight but dawns in upon 
the student in his close study of the 
very fine collection at the Castle 
Museum. Norwich. * 

This commemoration of Crome and 
his work should do much to stimulate 


English art, of which unfortunately 
most people know little, and it is 
fortunate that just at this time the 
excellent collection at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is being opened 
again to a long waiting public after 
the closing of the gallery due to the 
war. 


CHANGES PROPOSED 
IN INCOME TAX LAW 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from tts Eastern News Office 


ALBANY, New York—An attempt to 
straighten out difficulties in the state 
income tax law, to prevent taxation 
of apparent gains on the sale of se- 
curities acquired before the enact- 


ment of the law, which are actually 
losses, is made in a bill introduced by 
Senator F. M. Davenport, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Taxation. The 
bill provides for amendments nul- 
lifying the interpretation placed on 
the present law by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the officials of the State In- 
come Tax Bureau. It provides that 
profits on sale of securities purchased 
after January 1. 1919, shall be deter- 
mined by cost or inventory value. In 


~ 


to January 1, 1919, and disposed of 
thereafter, no profit would be deemed 
to have been derived if either cost: 
fair market price or value on Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, exceeded the sale price. 


BUY GOOD 


Furniture 
NOW—at 
Pre-Wat Prices 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—That_ the con- 
structive program of the Nonpartisan 


League in the State of North Dakota im 


will be carried to a successful fulfill- 
ment, in spite of the organized oppo- 
sition of the larger banking, milling 
and packing interests of the country, 
is the assertion made by Lynn J. Fra- 


zier, Nonpartisan League Governor of 
North Dakota, in discussing the pres- 
ent situation in that State. Governor 
Frazier, who was in Chicago yester- 
day, said that while he could make 
no definite charges as to the exact 
parties behind the boycott of the 
League’s economic and banking sys- 
tems, it is- known that the violent an- 
tagonism is inspired by the big inter- 
ests of the country because they wish 
to defeat the aim of the league in put- 
ting the contro] of the farmer's, prod- 
ucts into his own hands. 

That the news which is sent out of 
the State of North Dakota by some of 
the papers is inspired to create a senti- 
ment against the League, is charged 
by Governor Frazier. He cited the in- 
stance of the bank closings in his 
state to show that greater publicity 
had been given these closings than to 
those in any other part of the coun- 
try, in order that it might appear that 
conditions in the State. were much 
worse than they actually were. He 
quoted figures showing that a greater 
number of banks closed their doors in 
other etates than North Dakota during 
the entire period of the recent financial 
stringency. He pointed out the fact 
that in the State of Illinois alone 19 
banks with an aggregate capital of 
$1,269,000 closed their doors in the 
period since last July, and that the en- 


tire capitalization of the banks which 
| loans, 


were closed in North Dakota was only 
$900,000. The publicity given the bank 
closings in North Dakota was due to 
the efforts of the interests which are 
opposing the Nonpartisen League, in 
their desire to give a false impres- 
sion of conditions in states where the 
league has accomplished the most, he 
claimed. 


People Oppose Recall 


“The recall which has been insti- 
tuted by the minority in the state of 
North Dakota has been inspired by the 
same interests which hope to defeat 
the purposes. of the Nonpartisan 
League,” said Governor Frazier, and 
while we had hoped that after seven 
consecutive elections the minority 
might be with us in the carrying out 
of the will of the people, it now 
seems apparent that they will carry 
out their plan for a recall election. 
However, we are not remaining idle, 
but are organizing a campaign to 
defeat the opposition to the present 
Administration. North Dakota is not a 


state of great wealth, and the popula- could not accept your 


tion, made up chiefly of farmers, has 
no large amounts of money to contrib- 
ute to political campaigns, so the peo- 
ple of the State are giving socials, 
dances and suppers to raise the money 
to contribute to the campaign which 
they feel is vite! *~ their own interests 
in havimg the plan of the league car- 
ried out. 

“The recall movement is nothing 
more nor less than an attempt to stop 
the sale of the bonds of North Da- 
kota by creating a doubt in the minds 
of the people as to the stability of 
the Administration in the State. 

“At the recent recall meeting held 
in Devil's Lake, the members of the 
committee openly admitted that they 
were there for the purpose of block- 
ing the sale of the bonds of the Bank 
of North Dakota. By this movement 
they hope to head off the sale of bonds 
and keep the State in a turmoil until 


f the country. 18 
When the program of the Leagu 
has been carried out in North Da 5 
there will be 47 more states ready to 
carry out a similar action,” said 
Senator Ladd. “There must be legis- 
lation, both state and national, passed 
to make this possible in order that the 

present system may be broken.” 
Howard Wood, Lieutenant-Governor 
of North Dakota, said that essentially 
the program of the Nonpartisan 
League is to carry out public owner- 
ship of public utilities and that in the 
accomplishment of their purpose they 
would not be “browbeaten, bullied 
nor bluffed.” : 


STATE CONTROL OF 
CITY DEPARTMENTS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


MANCHESTER, New Hampshire 
An experiment in municipal govern- 
ment is being tried out in the city of 
Manchester, population 73,000, by the 
enactment of several special acts by 
the New Hampshire Legislature which 
provide for the removal of many 
functions of government from local 
contro]. The police, streets, highways, 
sewers and, public works of all kinds 
are now under the control of com- 
missions named by the Governor, and 
in addition still another commission 
has n to function. This is called 
the Finance Commission, and it, also, 
is appointed by the Governor. Its 
duty is to “investigate any and all 
matters relating to appropriations, 
expenditures, accounts and 
methods..of administration affecting 
the city or any department thereof.” 
The phrase “methods of administra- 
tion” constitutes the commission a 
board of censorship on the entire 
municipal administration. 

This commission has power to veto, 
in’ whole or in part, any money voted 
by the city government. Permission 
of the commission is réquired to is- 
sue any notes or bonds, and the com- 
‘mission “shall have control over the 
expenditure of all money” and govern 
purchases, sales, payments, fixing of 
salaries and wages, and letting of con- 
tracts. 
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MAINE GOVERNOR. ..:.. 
STANDS BY DRY LAW 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
AUGUSTA, Maine If by blue laws 
you mean laws which have been en- 
acted to prevent the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for beverage purposes, | 
invitation,” 
wrote Gov. Percival P. Baxter to ihe 
secretary of a New York organization 
which proposes to give a dinner to 
“distinguished Americans who are 
opposed to government by blue laws.” 
“The State of Maine,” said Governor 
Baxter, “was the first pioneer in tem- 
perance legislation. The fact that we 
now have a national prohibition act 
justifies the work which those of us 
in Maine have done to keep the faith. 
In my opinion the American people 
will stand solidly behind national 
temperance.” ü 


BUSINESS SHOW 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Labor- 
saving devices, improved equipment of 
all sorts and machines which perform 
many office duties are on exhibition 
at the National Business Show now be- 
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The Student’s Problem | 


Cheapness minus quality ſeaves a 
remainder of extravagance. 

A bit larger first cost affords style 
plus quality or a sum total of true 
economy expressed in terms of long 
and becoming service. 


STUDENTS’ SUITS 


Three pieces in Cheviot mixtures, un- 
finished Worsteds, Stripes, Herringbone, 
etc. Ages 15 to 20 years. 


$32 to 342 


SPRING OVERCOATS 


In Cheviot; Herringbone Weaves and 
Knitted Fabrics. 


$22 to $30 
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"The Old House with The Young Spirit” 
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“Say it with Flowers” 


(Frm 
Randall's. Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 


WORCESTER. MASS. 
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Sherman L. Whipple, Esq., and 
1 op Withington, 


. 
. follows: 


0. ‘Thompson, for the plain- 


F. Choate, Jr., Esq., 
under the will of Mary Baker 


„ Nay, Abbott & Dane, for the 


„ for the 
6 of the Christian Science Pub- 
g Society. 


3 "BEFORE MR. JUSTICE BRALEY, 


Boston, April 5, 1921. 
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lants while waiting for the 
fas the full court. 

* T: You ask that the 
be preserved until the final 
don comes down from the full 

* is that all? 
F .” THOMPSON: Except that the 
ene change is disastrous to my 
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case stand over until next 


„ if possible. 
THOMPSON: I don’t like to 


THE COURT: Suppose in the mean- 


be 
a, THOMPSON We have had one 


any delay whatever. 
serious one and I 
will —— 

Are you and Mr. 
n dispute about the facts al- 


in — or bill? 
1 N: In my jadgment 
answer does not put in dispute any 
The answer of Mr. Whipple ad- 
— the allegations in my bill. 
: Are you at issue on 
‘made in the plaintiff 


My answer alleges a 
* I am not sure Mr. 
will agree to; 3 


‘Whipple’s clients, | 


see in charge of 
nual with my cli- 
an 


d Mrs. Knott's 


II the allegations 


determined by 
the * ought to 


more? 
Nothing except 
* of Mr. ‘Choate’s reasons tor 


eee, Why shouldn't you 
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{tain whether any decision of the Su- 


1 this matter was 

same situation as it 

cases had not been 

5 3 Judicial Court: 

theught the other day, subject to 
what information I could get at the 
moment that it was rather elementary 
that where one of a Board had been 
removed in apparent, or rather with 
apparent authority, and a new person 


court to be restored to the position 
from ‘which he claims he was moved 
out. I still think that is the situation. 
That is ordinarily the case, in some 
respects like a public officer being re- 
moved, for instance a policeman or 
the city Treasurer, and the new per- 
son appointed in his place by the 
votes of those who have a right to 
appoint, providing they are acting 
legally, the person who is in office 
has the right to perform all the func- 
tions of that office until the Court 
shall say that the person who has 
been removed is improperly or ille- 
gally removed. That seems to be the 
situation. Therefore unless there is 
something more to be said on that, I 
do not think either the Attorney Gen- 
eral or Mr. Dittemore ought to be 
made parties. Having disclosed my 
mind, I will hear what you have to 
say about it.” I stil} think that is the 
situation. Now Mrs. Knott is a de 
facto director; Mr. Dittemore is claim- 
ing that he is lawfully entitled to her 
place; that matter is in litigation. If 
we could indefinitely hold up the pub- 
lication of the Manual, or if it was a 
single publication that went for all 
time, that would raise quite a different 
question; but it is a book that comes 
oyt from time to time and will come 
out again probably inside of a year, 
maybe six months, and if a change 
had occurred in Mr. Dittemore’s status 
then, of course, it would be corrected. 
But one difficulty about the interval 
ofidelay is the way the Dittemore case 
was left in the records of the Supreme 
Court; it is unfinisLed, the parties 
claiming they had a right to put in 
more evidence, and it is quite uncer- 


preme Court would finally dispose of 
Mr. Dittemore’s case. ot course I do 
not know how it will dealt with, 
but it is possible, and quite a large 
possibility, that the Dittemore case 
cannot be finally disposed of by the 
decision that we are all waiting for. 
As I said to Mr. Thompson, the diffi- 
culty about going on to-day is, I am 
trying a case where we are under an 
order from the Superior Court to go 
on from day to day. They obligingly 
allowed me to be absent on Thursday 
to argue a case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I can get a 
suspension so as to be free the first 
part of next week. This case is only 
down to-day on the question of an in- 
junction; it is not down on the bill and 
answer or the merits. My suggestion 
is we might have it in such shape and 
the record in shape so we could have 
it heard om the bill anfl answer next 
Tuesday, or if it couldr’t be heard on 
bill and answer your Honor could de- 
cide how it should be dealt with. 

THE COURT: Mr. Whipple, do you 
represent any one? 

MR. WHIPPLE: Not an interested 
party; we are subject to the direction 
of the court. 

MR. CHOATE: I am sorry that my 
stipulation has so little current value, 
but I am willing to agree that the 
matter shall remain exactly as it is 
until the court decides how it shall 
be dealt with. 

THE COURT: And put it in a de- 
cree—put your stipulation in the form 
of an interlocutory decree? 

MR. CHOATE: I shouldn't want to 
have it read as an injunction. 

THE COURT: The decree would 
read, the parties having stipulated in 
open court—and put the stipulation 
in as you agree to it—a temporary 
injunction is not issued. 

MR. CHOATE: Entirely satisfactory 
to me. 


one of the trustees under the will. 
We believe that the publishing of Mrs. 
Knott's name as a Director in the 
Manual does not change the condi- 
tions or status. I only wish to add 
to the facts that Mr, Choate has called 
your Honor’s ‘attention to, the fact 
that Mr. Dittemore who seeks to keep 
his name advertised as a member of 
the Board of Directors pending the 
decision of the court in the case of 
Dittemore v. Dickey, seeks merely to 
be advertised as something which we 
would like the chance to show your 
Honor he is not. .He has not since 
March 17, 1919, attempted in any way 
to act as a Director of this church; 
over two years has elapsed and he 
has not crossed the threshold of the 
Directors’ room or desired or at- 
tempted to attend a meeting or to dis- 
charge any of the functions of a di- 
rector. At the time that he was 
removed, as shown by the church rec- 
ords and admitted by his bill, Mrs. 
Knott was elected a Director and she 
assumed her dufies as a director at 
once and hag, attended all the meet- 
ings, which, have been almost daily, 
since that time, for a period, as I have 
said, for over two years; and she has 
been recognized by the court as de 
facto a director of this Board, at least 
by Judge Pierce in his statements, 
some of which have been quoted to 
your Honor this morning. Ste has 
been active. We ask now not to 
change the Manual, but that the 
Manual that goes out with the Hst of 
officers shall have the list of officers 
in accordance with the records of the 
church, in accordance with the facts, 
until such time as this court shall de- 
termine the rights of the parties. We 
want to say, in addition to that, that 
Mr. Dittemore himself from the be- 
ginning has recognized that as the 
situation. His bill sets forth the fact 
that he hasn't acted as a director nor 
attempted to act as a director; that 
Mrs. Knott has been acting as a direc- 
tor and is acting as a director still. 
Now the only decree that he asked for 
as an interlocutory decree and which 
was the result of the stipulation, was 
this: He asked simply that until the 
suit was settled and his rights de- 
termined, that he might be permitted 
to occupy the rooms that he had been 
occupying and to retain his papers. 
He never came into this court when 
he was asking for that stipulation or 
for an injunction that should prevent 
our interfering with his occupying 
these rooms or interfering with his 
papers and taking possession of them 
—he never asked that he might be re- 
stored temporarfly to his rights as a 
director, or not be prevented from ex- 
ercising those rights. For over two 
years this has been the situation. We 
are not seeking to change it; we are 
seeking to have the Manual represent 
the actual facts and when the court 
shall decide this question if by any 
possibility it should be decided con- 
trary to the Manual, why then it will 
be changed to represent the situation 
as itis. In addition to that Mr. Ditte- 
more has made the statement in open 
court in a letter read by his counsel, 
I think it was before your Honor, to 
the effect that he recognized, or acqui- 
esced in his removal, that he did not 
propose in any way to attempt to 
break the laws as laid down by Mrs. 
Eddy in the Manual and that therefore 
he should accept that situation. He 
asked your Honor to release him as a 
defendant in the other suit on the 
ground that he was out of the Board 
of Directors and that has been his 
consistent attitude from that time to 
this. Why should he seek to enjoin 
the Board of Directors or the trustees 
who have a right to insist on what 
the publishing society should put into 
this Manual as a list of officers? Why 
should he seek to enjoin them from 
publishing the facts in accordance 
with the actual records and the facts 
he has acquiesced in for over two 
years? 

THE COURT: I don’t care to hear 
from you further. I understand, Mr. 
Bates, you represent the governing 
body who will issue the new Manual? 

MR. BATES: No, your Honor, Mr. 
Choate represents the trustees under 
the will who own the copyright of the 
Manual and who have control with 
the Publishing Society 


| eg val ” heard? Now, ai? Thomp-~ 


stipulation was made, that he would 


BATES: We dard no control 85 


t directly. 


THE COURT: Any one else who 


| R THOMPSON: I ‘think ‘your 
Honor will permit me, for the pumpose 
of common justice, to correct one or 
two misstatements of fact. The rea- 
son Why Mr. Dittemore hasn't been 
near the Directors’ meetings oan be- 
cause it was understood at the time 
of the stipulation, at the time the 


not do so. He did ask for an in- 
junction restoring his rights at that 
time and your Honor thought, and 
I acquiesced in it, that it was giving 
more than would keep the status quo 
and your Honor advised a stipulation 
that they should not eject him from 
his rooms or seize his books and pa- 
pers. Mr. Dittemore did, originally, 
make a strong effort to conciliate his 
opponents; he did say he would 
rather not oppose this action, not be- 
cause he didn’t think it was wrong, 
because it was and is so asserted by 
him; but business required him not to 
engage in litigation. Later he was 
threatened with ejection from his 
rooms, and his books and papers 
threatened with seizure and he 
brought his bill, and said he thought 
ii was common justice not to tolerate 
these proceedings any further. .Your 
Honor heard Mr. Bates make these 
same statements two years ago, about 
this letter, and your Honor made this 
remark: “Mr. Dittemore has a right 
to change his mind.” He has changed 
his mind and it has remained changed 
ever since. In regard to what Mr. 
Choate suggests, I call this fact to 
your Honor's attention—one which is 
not attacked by anybody and cannot 
be successfully controverted: The 
only persons who have any right to 
publish this Manual are Mr. Whipple’s 
clients. They produce the editions 
as they are needed. They were 
threatening to get out another edition 
at the request of Mr. Choate’s clients, 
who are trustees under Mrs. Eddy’s 
will, all but one of whom are Di- 
rectors of the Church. There is a 
letter in existence addressed to them- 
selves in their capacity as trustees 
under the will requesting that this 
very change be made, and therefore 
we are suing the very people who are 
acting in a double capacity, endeav- 
oring in one capacity to do what they 
cannot do in another, who for one 
entire year, from June, 1919, to June, 
1920, did not make any request to 
have this Manual reprinted. Reprints 
of this Manual were issued under a 
plan shown to Mr. Whipple's clients 
and Mr. Choate’s clients, and approved 
by them, showing Mr. Dittemore’s 
name as a Director. This is an after- 
thought; it is something that came up 
as a result of the heat of litigation 
in the main case, and of an attempt 
to discredit Mr. Dittemore in the field. 
I do not believe in these circum- 
stances, inasmuch as this thing con- 
stitutes a plain violation of that 
stipulation, and is plainly to take ad- 
vantage of us for not insisting further 
than we did to have the sweeping 
injunction that we first asked for, I 
submit that it is not fair to ask us 
to take any more stipulations. I ask 
that this matter be decided at once, 
or set down on the bill and answer. 
There is no issue of fact— 

THE COURT: Replication 
longer necessary. 

MR. THOMPSON: If it 
shouldn’t file one in this case. We 
feel this injunction ought to issue. I 
think in view of the correspondence, 
which I am prepared to show here, 
repeated requests made to these gen- 
tlemen to await the decision of the 
Full Court, their refusals to do it 
and their putting pressure on Mr. 
Whipple's clients, trying to put them 
in a falee attitude, I think we have 
tolerated these proceedings long 
enough and we ought to be entitled 
to the quiet adjudication of our rights | 
in this Court. I think this is con- 
tempt both of this court and the 
Appellate Court—the striking out of 
this name—besides that, if your Honor 
please, it wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence whether the decision of the full 
bench in Eustace v. Dickey required 
further litigation in Dittemore v. 
Dickey or not; if there were no other 
case, this is a case where the status 
of Mr. Dittemore is brought before a 
court of equity and it makes no differ- | 
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to be determined between you. 

MR, CHOATE:. Yes, I think there is. 


question, if you still are of 


— COURT: Very well, I will hear 


MR. CHOATE: I have been rather 
‘free from this atmosphere of erimi- 
nation and recrimination which seems 
to pervade this case. The issue in- 
volved in this bill is really a very 
simple one,—-whether there is any im- 
propriety in people who are charged 
with responsibility of publishing this 
Manual from time to time, publishing 
ft and putting in the names of the 
officers as they appear on the records 
of their Church. Now while they are 
the same parties, or some of them are 
the ‘same parties, who are involved 
in the main Htigation, this question 
hasn't anything to do with that 
action, and is not proposed to injure 
Mr. Dittemore, or prejudice his case 
or to advertise him as not a member 
of the Board or anything of the kind; 
it simply is a plain duty we have to 
publish the Manual and put in it a 
list of the Directors. If we put in Mr. 
Dittemore’s namé, Mrs. Knott will 
make the same complaint against us 
that he does. It is simply a practical 
question. As far as the matter before 
your. Honor to-day is concerned. I 
suppose it is-nothing except the ques- 
tion whether the accommodation I re- 
quest may be granted and upon what 
terms. ; 

THE COURT: If there is any ques- 
tion of fact between the parties I 
shall send the case to a Master to 
determine those issues and make a 
report to the Court and then when 
the report comes in, I will make a 
further ordér and you can take the 
matter up to the full court by appeal 
if you desire to do so. But pending 
that hearing this petitioner, or plain- 
tiff—I understand it is an original 
bill from looking at it—is entitled to 
a certain measure of, protection or 
relief. Granting that by the rules of 
the church or by the terms of the 
trust deed, those having authority to 
do so are required to print periodi- 
cally the Manual, giving the names of 
all the officers, it is not proposed to 
issue such Manual which will bear 
the name of Mrs. Knott instead of 
the name of Mr. Dittemore as one of 
the trustees or directors—which is it, 
Mr. Thompson? 

MR. THOMPSON: 
Church. 

THE COURT: I thought so; I 
wasn't sure. The question whether he 
was lawfully removed from his office 
is pending before the court; what his 
first position may have been, need not 
be restated here, it is fully under- 
stood and is wholly immaterial; his 
final legal position was that he never 
had been lawfully removed, as I have 
just stated, and after having been 
tried out in a way which is familiar 
to counsel, questions of law involved 
are pending on the record before the 
full bench for decision. Publication | 


Directors of the 


of the names of the so-called Direc- page 


tors who may be de facto usurping 
the powers of one of them at least 
authorized to act de jure until such 
time as the main question has been 
determined—the publication of a Man- 


vane en . 5 
there is any issue of tact | St 


the appointment of the master to hear 


8 Up by the Pilgrim Fathers 
1 Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, ‘Massachusetts — Assert- 
ing that in this country we 
| do not want Irish-Americans, Ger- 
man-Americans, or Russian-Ameri- 
‘cans, but just plain every-day Ameri- 
cans,” William A. Ketcham, national 
commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, told the Massa- 


chusetts House of Representatives 
that he regarded it “as a piece of im- 


MR. CHOATE: I cannot stipulate. 
1 no new Manual will be issued, but 
I can stipulate that there will be no 
change in page 1. which is the passe 
in controversy. . 
‘THE COURT: 
the same thing. 
MR. CHOATE: Of course they have 
to put out Manuals from time to time. 
THE COURT: When that decree is 
entered it is equivalent to saying 
when the new, Manual is issued it 
shall bear the name of John v. Ditto- pertinence for Oswald d., Villard, 
more until the further order of the ‘himself the son of a Bavarian, though 
court. 2 the grandson of Massachusetts’ great 
MR. THOMPSON: I don’t know why | abolitionist, and a committee of 100 
the Publishing Society Trustees, mak- self-appointed Americans to pass 
ing no objection, shouldn't be en- judgment upon conditions abrbad. 
joined? Mr. Ketcham, who attended the an- 
THE COURT: ~The clerk-calls. my | 294! . e 
attention to the fact that it is not an a ment of the ites a 
original bill. ‘by what right Mr. V assumes 
5 to represent men of our nation and 
MR. THOMPSON: It is a supple-| criticize our former allies in the 
mental bill; the original bill has been|> oa: war.” * Immediately after Mr. 
referred to Judge Dodge. Ketcham had left the chamber a peti- 
THE COURT: I understand all that. | tion of protest was signed by many 
MR. THOMPSON: This is not un members of the House. His remarks 
amendment. were described as “entirely uncalled 
THE COURT: It really, then, is in for and unpatriotic.” 
the nature ot a petition for’ supple- | Later in the day Benjamin A. Ham 
It is not very material one way or the | National Staff Association, criticized 
other; the stipulation is all that is 


the influence of the Jew on the na- 
necessary, put in that form, that if 


tional life of America. “The Jews,” 
any Manual is issued it shall bear the said Mr. Ham, “who are guiding our 
name of John V. Dittemore, that 


theaters and designing the costumes 
covers you and will continue in force 


‘of our women, are attempting to 
until the further order of this court. 


break down the standards of the 
You may agree between yourselves as |Anglo-Saxon race. They are chang- 
to a Master. 


ing the moral standards and senti- 
MR. THOMPSON: Judge Dodge is ments of the young men and young 
already master in the case. 


women of America. They are bring- 
MR. CHOATE: I should like to have ing to America the sentiments of cen- 
the case put down for hearing on next 


tral Europe which destroy the highest 
Tuesday, when we can discuss it. I 


standards .of civilization wherever 
should strenuously object to Judge 


they strike. 
Dodge as a master. “The labor troubles that are beset- 
THE COURT: Nothing remains but 


That is equivalent to 


ting us, as well as the standards being 
set on the stage and in the dress of 
our women, are manifestations of the 
attempt being made to cast down the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization which is the 
hope of the earth. These labor dis- 
turbances. are a part of the insidious 
propaganda working in our midst to 
enforce upon our minds the senti- 
ments of central Europe. 

“The Pilgrims of 300 years ago set 
the standards of civilization that we 
should adhere to, and that is the 
civilization we may turn to; and we 
will have a population that loves God 
and their fellowmen, a civilization 
that loves the institutions our fore- 
fathers established. We must teach 
whole-hearted Americanism; Boston 
and Massachusetts must stand up 
firmly and squarely and tell the truth. 
The power of a religious civilization 
will not be lost and it will be main- 
tained if we, who comprise the de- 
scendents of that old stock, do our 
full duty.” 


NEW YORK SENATE’S “WELCOME” 
ALBANY, New York — The Senate 
yesterday unanimously adopted a res- 
olution by Senator Nathan Straus ar. 
(D.), of New York, to extend in hehalt 


additional allegations of fact and any 
additional issues which are raised by 
the bill or petition and the answer. I 
will hear you fully on it next Tuesday* 
morning, but I ought to say to you 
now, Mr. Choate, you will have to ad- 
vance very strong reasons in order to 
lead the court to appoint a new master. 

MR. THOMPSON: May I ask how 
relief is to be obtained by me 
against the Publishing Society? Are 
Mr. Whipple’s clients joined in the 
stipulation? 

THE COURT: If they don't have 
anything to print they can’t do the 
printing. I understand Mr. Choate 
holds the control. 

MR. CHOATE: 
is quite true. 

THE COURT: I asked you if this 
could be done without your consent or 
order and I understood it could not. 

MR. CHOATE: I think you are 
right, because we have to approve the 


I don’t know as that 


ge. a 
MR. THOMPSON: Now 
Honor please -—— 

THE COURT: I don’t care to hear 


from you further just now. Are you 


if your 


ual with a list which omits Mr. Ditte- 
more’s name and puts in Mrs. Knott’ s | 
name is not preserving the situation, | 

and—without further enlargement— | 


willing, Mr. Whipple, to join in such, 

a stipulation? 

MR. WHIPPLE: Yes, your Honor. 

THE COURT: Very well, that ends 
Call the next case. 


of the State to Prof. Albert Einstein 

and Dr. Chaim Weizmann “the hand- 
clasp of fellowship and heartfelt? wel- 
come.“ 
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Domino Syrup 
every day in 


8 
inviting on the table. 


cooking - for making sauces - over baked apples an 
cream, in baked beans and puddings. The more ways you 
use it, the more it will be Lene by all your folks. 
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You owe it to yourself to see, and to 
drive, the new Packard Single-Six. 
It offers, in association with tradi- 
tional Packard quality 


High Gasoline Mileage 


High Tire Mileage 
High Efficiency 


Lew Cost of Upkeep 
Low Operating Cost 
Light Weight 


The Packard Single-Six Touring is 
now $2975, f. o. b. Detroit 


Twin Six Touring Car $6000, Detroit — 


EER ROOTES RTE 


| Wher East Meets West 
‘Meat Prices Tumble 


the Middle West graze America's finest cattle. 
the small, independent packing houses are 


He y no branches throughout the country and 
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to achieve and maintain this 
end. they labor carefully and 
understandingly. So every 
woman can have confidence 
and assured satisfaction 
every product is the when ordering a Domino 
best that can be made. And product from her grocer. 


American Sugar Refining Company 
“‘Sweeten it with Domino 


Granulated, Tablet, Lr Confectioners, Brown, 


The same large and happy 
family that makes Domino 
Cane Sugars makes Domino 
Syrup, It is a matter of dis- 
tinct pride with them that 
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PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 
108 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
Tel. Brighton 800 
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: to Retain the Present Rates 

By special pane se of The Christian | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Selence Momtor LoN DON, England—Labor leaders 

DUBLIN, Ireland The pronounce- be a very wrong and weak thing on do not profess to be able to forecast 


ment of the Dublin County Council | their . ghey give up hope. He Be slo N 3 shen ggg by-election 5 — r * l 8 
increase in rates noun t there were 89 specially | su 2 0 e government, | next month or : 
sene Dep 1 . 7 but it is generally agreed that the , 


7 rted cases this year as against 31 : | 
disconcerting than was anticipated. It Jagt year One that ot | victories, coming as they do at 2 : , T) | part 
has been decided to let North Dublin erz which, 3 time of great industrial crisis, will WORKERS DEMAND ) 

FOR PARTNERSHIP 


City off with an increase of 7s. 10d. in was committed by two policemen and exercise a very potent influence on 
the autocracy, the arbitrary power to 


the pound on land, and 58. 4%d. on à soldier. There were 13 robberies of the policy and actions of the Labor 
houses. In the South City 5s. 10% d. rate books, which acts he said would movement itself. 
lead to confusion, and “the knocking; At the moment the outstanding 


problem is the miners’ strike but the 


. A group of Lanca- 
m, Who in their own 
i been confronted with 


sth: urgent need for a new view of 


management, made an offer to sub- 
scribe an annual sum for a number of 
years for the purpose of establishing 
a at for the elaboration of 

ew view. This offer the govern- 


daun body of the college accepted and 


a 1 
«eae 
8 


12 


a 


Dr. Kent, who deals with the work- 


‘ ing conditions of industry, is ably 
Assisted on the economic side by 


James A. Bowie of Aberdeen Uni- 
ersity, who is studying especially 
such subjects as the remuneration of 
Labor, on which he is an authority; 


by Dempster Smith, lately works 


Mr. Justice Frazer, New Presi- on land and 38. 8%d. on houses are down of the pillars of social life.” 
the sums fixed. Certain municipal 
charges and police tax will add an- 
other shilling in the pound. The pres- 
ent rate varies in Dublin City from 
about 16s. to 20s. 6d. in the pound. 

H. J. Friel, who took the chair at a 
recent meeting of the corpor 
said that owing to existing di 
the council might, in the coming year, 

lied to take more drastic 
than hitherto employed in or- 
der to collect the rates. A state of 
war existed in Ireland, owing to the 
efforts of Parliament to withhold from 
the country her desire to determine 
her own form of government, and the 
council was expected to embody in the 
rates huge compensation claims pre- 
sented in court and passed by judges. 
Anticipating that the council would 
refuse to so burden the ratepayers, an 
order had been issued authorizing the 
withholding of all grants for local 
administration for the purpose of pay- 
ing these malicious injury claims. 


Payment of Claims 


These grants, said the chairman, 
amounted to abdut a million and a 
half sterling and represented the gov- 
ernment’s contribution toward the in- 
ternal administration of Ireland, from 
which country it annually took £50,- 
000,000 in taxation. 
holding the grants the government 
was making war on all subsidized 


dent of Court, Will Hold Po- 
sition Permanently, and Devote 
His Whole Time to the Task 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand — The 
New Zealand Government has made an 
important change in the position of 
the president of the Arbitration Court. 
This court was established, the first 
of its kind in the world, 26 years ago, 
to settle industrial disputes with the 
force of law, and give judgments in 
compensation cases between master 
and man. we de 4 P 

The concept was that most of the 
disputes would be settied by the con- 
ciliation boards (since abolished in 
favor of condliation commissioners) 
and that only rarely would the court 
be called upon to act. In practice 
the court has been used frequently. 
It consists of three members. The 
president is a judge of the Supreme 
Court, and with him sit a representa- 
tive of the employers and a represent- 
ative of the labor unions. The govern- 
ment set up a Supreme Court judge as 
president in order to give the greatest 
possible amount of weight and prestige 
to the body, and there is no doubt 
that the decision had.a valuable effect 
in ‘this direction. 
Able Presidents 

Presidents of the court have been 
able judges. Indeed the first of them, 
Mr. Justice (Sir Joshua) Williams was 
the greatest judge New Zealand ever 
produced, and had a reputation far 
beyond this country. But it has been. 
the practice to consider the presidency 
of the Arbitration Court a stepping- 
stone to full-time employment on the 
Supreme Court bench, and to give the 
position to the junior judge. Also, the 


By thus with-. 


should be noted that all this took 
place before Dail Eireann called upon 
the authorities to sever connections 
government board. 
English propaganda, he stated, now 
attempted to delude the public by 
representing that the grants were 
withheld in consequence of: the local 
authorities’ refusal to recognize the 
local government board, and to sub- 
mit their books for audit. 

He declared, however, that these 


were not the facts. The government 


Judge Samuels paid a cordial tribute 
to the work of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. He said that there were 28 


attention ok the workers is taken up 
with the corelated question of unem- 
ployment and wages reductions. This 


mail robberies and that in some cases | did not at first cause much concern in 


pensions and registered letters were 
seized and kept. He was sorry to say 
that such acts were “a great degrada- 
tion of the honesty that used to pre- 
vail among the Irish, who were a very 
honest people.” Judge Dodd also 
complimented the police when address- 
ing the grand jury in Monaghan, and 
alluded to the paucity of cases to be 
tried “because the military had re- 
lieved them of their duties.” 


PROF. H..E. CRAMPTON 
EXPLORES POLYNESIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Prof. 
Henry E. Crampton, author and pro- 
fessor of zoology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is visiting this part of the world 


in the interests of natural science. 
After leaving New York, he went, ac- 
companied by his wife, soh and 
daughter, to Guam, 1000 miles north of 
the Philippines; thence to the latter 


islands, to Hong Kong, Canton and 
Siam, and reached Sydney by way of 
Java. 


Interviewed by the Sydney Morning 
Herald, Professor Crampton said:. 1 


the great trade unions as it was 
limited to a few minor industries or 
to women, but the development of the 
coal situation has led to a new “di- 
rect action” movement, and because it 
is concerned with wages it may prove 
to be a more dangerous movement 
than those which have failed during 
the past two years. 

It is taking the form’ of the argu- 
ment that a great plan has been 
worked out by the Federation of Brit- 
ish industries to take the various in- 
dustries one by one and force down 
wages to a considerable extent, and 
that the only way in which the work- 
ers can meet this is to forestall the 
employers by an organized stoppage 
which would bring the industries of 
the country to a standstill. At pres- 
ent this movement has not reached 
any great dimensions, but it is find- 
ing wide support in South Wales, 
where unemployment is making men 
very bitter, and where the doctrine 
just outlined is being seriously 
preached in all parts of the coal fields. 


Concerted Attack Favored 


The industrial history of South 
Wales during the past 20 years would 
lead one to expect some development 
of this kind from the growing unem- 


have made in all six journeys in Poly-| ployment and the demand of the coal 


nesia and five journeys in the West 
Indies and South America, all for the 
purpose of general zoological study. | 
I became greatly interested in the 
Polynesians, a very fine race, and I, 
have been given a native name, and 
been received into the family of the 
head chief of Tahiti. 

“The Tahitians, Samoans, Hawaiians, 
and Maoris are all offshodts of the 
great Polynesian race, and there are 
many indications that they are also 
allies of our Caucasian stock. This is 


‘owners for a large reduction in 
wages. If, therefore; the Welsh move- 


ment stood alone it would not have 
so much significance, but there have 
been noteworthy developments in 
other quarters during the past few 
weeks, In an official statement issued 
on behalf of the whole Miners Feder- 
ation, Mr. Frank Hodges openly advo- 
cated joint action to meet the attack 
on wages. He spoke of a desperate re- 
sistance by the miners if the owners 
pressed their proposals, and he warned 


in Management of Business Is 
the New Spirit of Industry 


Special to The Christian Science Monttor 
OXFORD, England—In the opinion 
of Sidney Webb, the basis of the “new 
spirit in industry” is the demand of 
the workman for a partnership in the 
direction and management of the busi- 
ness in which he is engaged. This 
demand must not be assumed to be a 
demand for profit sharing, whith is 
looked upon by the workman as either 
a fraud or a futility, and which is not 
infrequently a fraud and always a 
futility. “I cannot stop to prove that,” 
said Mr. Webb, “but I am expressing 
the workman’s point of view, and any 
attempt to smooth over labor unrest 
by proposals 5 profit-sharing stamps 
the man who es them is an ig- 
noramus.“ 
This statement was made during 
a lecture delivered at Balliol College, 
Oxford, to works directors, managers, 
foremen and forewomen. Mr. Webb 
had explained that it was not the de- 
mand for higher wages that was at the 
bottom of the present labor unrest. 
That was as old as history itself. Nor 
was there anything new in the demand 
for shorter hours, for that claim, too, 
had long been with us, and the normal 
working day of 12 hours—if there had 
been any normal day 150 years ago— 
had gone down to 10, nine and eight 
hours. No! The real desire was for 
partnership. “Of course,” went on 
Mr. Webb, following up the above 
quoted statement, “I do not mean to 
imply that profit sharing is always 
meant as a fraud—that, of course, is 
not the case. But we are bound to 
realize that, in all profit-sharing 
schemes, the employer secures for him- 
self a preferential claim to a fixed in- 
terest on capital, the amount of which 
is either not defined in advance, or is 
defined arbitrarily by the employer 
himself. 


An Imaginary Figure 


which he is asked to submit. He ob- 
jects to being placed perpetually in 
that class which spends its whole ex- 
istence in receiving orders from a 
class which spends its whole existence 
in giving them. It is not the unjust 
distribution of the wealth of the world 
that at the moment he has in mind, 
but the unjust distribution of the 
world’s power, in this sense of per- 
sonal autocracy. 

Real Fraternity 

“That real fraternity cannot be at- 
tained without first granting liberty 
and equality was a hard saying for the 
good employer, the considerate man- 
ager or the well-mannered foreman,” 
continued Mr. Webb. “It seems to 
them that equality and Hberty are 
inconsistent with the present organi- 
gation of industry and the present 
capitalist system, and they may be, 
on that account, all the more eager 
to be brotherly to the workers. They 
sincerely think this possible—that is, 
the man in the superior position thinks 
it possible—to be brotherly to an 
inferior. 

„I imagine that employers are afraid 
that a policy of frankness would mil- 
itate against their profits. But, of 
course the object of business is not 
profits at all, but output. I suppose 
there are still some people who think 
that the object of business is profits, 
but that is bad economics. The only 
object of. business is production, and 
it is for the sake of the utmost pos- 
sible productivity that we want the 
industrial machine to run with the ut- 
most smoothness, and when an em- 
ployer gauges his industrial success 
by the amount of profit he makes, he 
reminds me of a man who measures 
the perfection of his car by the 
amount of lubricating oil required to 
keep it running. There is no advan- 
tage, but actual waste, in using more 
lubricating oil than need be. Equally, 
there is no advantage to the commu- 
nity at all, but actual injury, in any 


president of the court was called upon nad been untiring in attempts to over- 
to time to leave his Arbitra- | shown by verifying the relations, 
sou Court work and take a seat tem- e or . Tig through similarities in language, cul- the railwaymen that when the railways; «tne capital of a firm is often a|profit being more than the bare mini- 
porarily on the Bench for civil or crim- | — 5 s<injury elatma, ture, and physique. The next step 16 eres ee from control in August purely imaginary figure, and you ean mum that is required.to keep the 
inal work. This has repeatedly de- cous ie ete bank acting as treas-| to trace back their history by follow-| a, 3 . pe 3 reduce | put as many naughts on as you please. machine going. In future we shall 
layed the work of the Arbitration n authoritx. were to take ing up their common traditions, which wages if the coal owners have in the The workman is invited to agree to judge a business by its efficiency in 
"| precedence of all other claims, and ‘meantime succeeded in their action. t by which, as a first | production.” : 

Court seriously. It does all the indus take them back along the line of mi- mp em arrangement by which, a 9 ction. 7 
F wien the councils, in attempting to gration, which eventually connects herefore, Mr. Hodges argued, there charge, a fixed rate of interest shall 

ria safeguard public funds, refused to ; should be concerted action in adrance. be paid upon an amount of capital} DAMASCUS BUDGET INCREASED 


sometimes its work has been heavily with southern Asia.” | 

in arrears. This has caused ‘dissatis- have the banks as treasurers, the While in Canton the professor de- Tags — has also stated that it which has no share in defining and By special correspondent of The Christian 
local government board threatened livered an address to the Chinese stu- the railway companies attempt to re- no means of verifying, and over which | | Science Moniter 

BEIRUT, Syria — It has been an- 


faction ‘among the unions and helped pase 8 
ectors with their sureties. | duce the basic wages he will advocate 8 
to bring the court into discredit. ee eee eee dents of the Christian College, which resistance to the utmost. It fs ‘| he has no power of control. More ‘ 
h y - the rates he described as entirely unsectarian POS~ | over, the proceeds are always subject | nounced that Fares Bey El-Khoury, 
isan acetone: — Soe adeen event. ato qrreare. and as doing the best kind of modern Hee, a 8 that Mr. Cramp may to prior deductions of sums for re-| Minister of Finance in Damascus, has 
. \ „support Mr. Hodges. Following these | ,,, brought forward the budget, which 
a ee Sue Made Earlier cook that tte talbuoneh’ ta Ceahoae statements, Mr. Hicks, the president of . „ the has Feet to 421,000,000 — pounds. 


has meant that by the time a judge jt was, the chairman said, unneces- Less that its influence is becoming the Building Trade Operatives Federa- 
: | became really experienced at the work. ry to point out that most of the rc thre „ tion, has declared that the only object 


and therefore of the greatest value, “malicious injuries” were due to the of employers in pressing for dilution 

he moved up to the ey age gr peilien ‘ot Crown forsee. The counsiis inate Nee 5 is to bring down wages, and he has 

— — — 2 — a large WOuld never consent to plunder those imens will go to the United States De- en — a vos — 7. an. 

n vocational selection, and intricate subject from the begin- set 1 and the people must partment of Invertebrate Zoology at ben & united action at the begin- 

* ol taber, and’ apecie! |ning. — em in their efforts by promptly the American Museum of Natural His- are in th 
biens on behalf of individual firms . . paying their rates to appointed col- tory. Ot this department he is curator. pen mn me 
* f . A High Reputation lectors, and 80 Preserve the local serv- “Here in Australia,” the professor coal industry an attempt is being 

All this has now been changed. The ices. He could not too strongly urge said in Sydney, “I have availed my- * — induce the trade unions as 

new president of the court, Mr. Jus- the need for the cooperation of the self of the opportunity to visit the ay . 8 2 policy which 

tice Frazer, has been unanimously wel-|&®"¢ral public with the councils in Blue Mountains. As all Australians|,,_ v 7 escribed. This is where 

comed on this and other grounds. He | their scheme for reforms and economy. know, the geology at Blackheath, | the >¥-¢lection victories are likely to 


tell. They will certainly reenforce 
ry strate in| OWing to further disturbances, / Jenolan, and Katoomba is extreme! * * 
has been a etipendiary magi shooting. and lootings in the Dublin | interesting, and the zoological coast very powerfully the position of the 


ties—that is, 
two of the New Zealand ci area, the military authority in the rial I collected will also be of value to feaders, who will oppose a general 


r the lower : 
a magistrate presiding ove Dublin. district has announced that|the collections of the American strike policy, even on a question of 


civil and criminal jurisdic- 
umes has er a high 4 set al jcurfew hours in the future will be Museum. The fauna of the sandstone| Fholesale reductions in wages. 


N tor legal knowledge, common sense from 9 p. m. to 5 a. m. instead of plateau is naturally quite different Lesson of By-Elections 
those who have already spent some and humanity. The practice has been from 10. p. m. Already the Dublin | from that of other geological regions. The attitude of these leaders 18 
in industry, and who are looking to appoint to the Arbitration Court a Tramway Company. gives notice of the : shortly, that undef existing circum- 
: ‘short courses of intensive train-|jeader of the bar. The appointment curtallment of all its services and the JQWA LAND HIGHEST PRICED | stances a strike policy could lead 


Great importance is being at- of a magistrate like Mr. Frazer, who managers of theaters are perturbed) special to The Christian Science Monitor only to failure, disaster, and increased 
at the prospect confronting them. The from its Western News Office suffering for the whole of the work- 


Carl Rosa Opera Company, which is DAVENPORT, Iowa—lIowa has the ers and their families. They sug- 


5th Avenue YORK Street 


1800 Pairs 
MENS 
High Shoes 


has had much experience in what are 
called “the peoples’ courts” is accept- 


fe avy FF F ‘ 
15 R te kd - 


given in factories in various 
of the town and the surrounding 


bor, ich trusts the now performing at the Gayety Thea- i 8 
able to Labor, wh dis C highest priced land in the United 


so as to allow the pedbple to reach 
home before curfew. 


Compensation Claimed 


training and social surroundings of the 
Average leading barrister, who is to 
have, like his predecessors, the full 
status of a- Supreme Court judge, 
which means, among other things, that 
he is removable only by Parliament; 


Messrs. Cash of Cork, for compensa- 


During the hearing of the claim of 


States, according to recently compiled 
statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Tillable land in this State 
was worth about’$200 an acre last 
year. Illinois is second in the list, its 
lands valued at $157 an acre. Alabama 


gest that the majority of employers 
would not be averse to closing their 
works for some weeks if necessary, 
and that the workers would be driven 
back to the factories by starvation. 
They argue that the causes of unem- 
ployment, and, therefore, of the pro- 
posals to reduce wages, are too deep- 
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and not by the government alone. But and Mississippi were at bottom of the 
Mr. Frazer is to be permanently presi- 2 ae the 8 — eee. list with lands valued at $26. Cali- rooted, widespread, and complicated 
dent of the court, and has taken the ** * eee 50 ee of Serhan fornia, Oregon and Colorado lands to be removed by industrial action, and 
position on the understanding that he 8 8 hed 2 , gery nelud- were the only ones in the Union which that until a complete change of po- 
is neither employed in relieving work — * — 3 aie re bri- showed increases in valuation, ad- litical and foreign policy has been 

gade, is thought to prove that the flre vaneing on an average $5 an acre, to achieved there can be no real recovery, 


in the Supreme Court proper nor pro- 
was the work of armed forces of the 
moted to the bench as his predecessors Crown, who, it is Wanted d cit the a high of $135. and that even if wages were not re- 


have been. He will give his whole 
fire hose; that bombs and petrol were 
time to the work of the Arbitration Mberally used; and that a large num- 
beco ber of Crown forces in lorries kept up 
2 ates «gee nite agg A Na intermittent firing in the streets dur- 
. és he , 8 It is well that the man who takes ing the night. The recorder awarded | 
22 Christian +... lover the direction of the Arbitration the firm £135,000 for the destruction ‘4c * : 
EDINBURGH, Scotland—Dr. John Court at this critical time, when La- of their warerooms, which were said 8 a — — 
bor is suspicious and resentful and to be among the largest and best 
prices are falling, should be so ac- equipped in Ireland. So far the awards 
° against the County Council total up O * F () R |) S 
in all the new lasts 
* 
for Spring and 


ceptable to the i 3 ? eee to well over a million, and those given 
Summer wear. 
1 90 


as compensation for the destructi f 
2 peers, oan & Cork by fire — pot — — 
Men's Shop—2nd Floor 
Sth Avenue at 35th Street 


4 Ro n 
1 > N 
ES TOE 


N 
All Sizes 


From heel to toe a well-made 
shoe, and what's more, all leather. 
Cordovans in brogue and plain 
styles; Norwegian grain brogues; 
tan and black calf and vici kid. 


to about the same. sum. 

The opening of the spring assizes 
throughout the country has given the 
judges the opportunity of expressing 
what may be taken as a competent 
opinion on the etate of the country. 
| They unanimous in pronouncing 

this to be worse than ever. The Lord 
Chief Justice, sitting at Ennis, de- 
jplored the fact that the people of = 
Clare disregarded the advice he gave A* 


when he last addressed and K ELA 
cece CHOCOLATTIA 


If your grocer ¥ it, we will 
send you a 1-Ib can, d, 
for The, if vou live cant of the s- 
sippi, and 75c, if west. 58 
CURTICE BROTHERS O0. Rochester, N. V. 
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jtiations could be renewed. Mr. Poin- 
cars saw in this rupture the oppor- 
j tunity of going back to the idea of the 
Treaty and of sweeping away all sub- 
sequent concessions. The problem 
could now be faced as it were de 
nouveau. France is on a better foot- 
ing and can begin from the beginning 
once more unfettered by the entan- 
gling accords of last year and of the 
early months of this year. Certainly 
this reversion to the original position 
under the Treaty will not render the 
task of the French negotiator easier. 
It will be seen from all this that Mr. 

d was assured of his majority 
without encountering any considerable 
opposition. His own point of view 
was expressed by himself in an inter- 
view which he gave. He regards the 
entente cordiale as re-knit. He paid 1 
high tribute to the friendliness of Mr. 
Lloyd George toward France. He re- 
garded himself as possessing a clear 
mandate from Parliament not to yield 
on any point and he was surprised at 
ithe emotion which was manifested in 
political circles when, as a matter of 
courtesy, he examined and discussed 
the British pfopositions. | 
France as Annexionist | 
and the unoccupied terri-| ‘The greatest difficulty, he said, arose | 
It was “Pertinax,” in the from the fact that in England, on the 
Paris” who wrote an article| strength of certain newspaper arti- 
this particular sanction as one cles, there was some belief that France | 
_‘was especially welcome to 4! had annexionist arriére-pensées. It is 
not realized what damage can be done 
by =~ least r eee to such projects 
3 on part of France. German propa- 
ake — ‘disregard this and other ganda takes up anything which lends 
3 ‘Manifestations. That they color to such designs and British and 
drawn from Mr. Briand a American opinion receives this Ger- 

man propaganda with credulity. 

med on the highest possible No qualified person has any serious 
thought of annexing the smallest part | 


t are not to be interpreted 
|} sense, serves to clear the air of German territory. If the sphere 


of occupation has been enlarged it 
dissipate the legends which was simply to assure France the pay- 


ments that Germany owes. When Ger- 

of opinion. in many gives effective proofs of her 
x ry 1 — | g00d will this occupation will cease. 

alll wet be misled. and He went on to deprecate any sepa- 

newspaper demonstrations rate action on the part of France. 

1 be taken for what they are worth. France could, indeed, act alone if she 

Ber 2 : it is certain that po- chose to do so. But it would be at a 
1 opinion so far as the French high price. The Treaty of Versailles 
8 — was an act of solidarity. Thé Ger- 
. mans, when they went to London, 

London without having were persuaded that France would be 


from 
; isolated. They misunderstood the 
the Germans to consent to the fidelity of the British. 


or 3 — ed toes He believes that Germany, in face 
25 the cooperation of England in of the unity of the Allies, will soon be- 
the application of sanctions his situ- dome more reasonable. He is content 


have been to group around a pacific France the 
ation would a dificult if Allies But if France is pacific she 


3 2 baa now n is resolved to cause to be respected 
the rights which have been conferred 

upon her by the Treaty. 
Such a statement, practically re- 


- Undoubtedly political considerations peated before the Chamber, could not 


tall to rally the suffrages of the depu- 
i the three niger rie n for Mt. Briand full 


approval. But the problem of indem- 
obtain. Dr, | nities, of reparations, remains entire; 
— * it is, indeed, becoming more compli- 


1 wd er he Lord George FINNS ASK INCREASED PAY 
is handicapped by his election prom- Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
1 clamor of certain English; HELSINGFORS, Finland— The Fin- 

, 80 is Mr. Briand bound to nish State functionaries appear to be 
sentiments of his coun- in a perturbed state, owing to the po- 
the needs of France. sition which the government and the 

that she has endured | Legislature is taking in the matter of 

through German ac- increaged pay. The functionaries de- 

rightly demands pay- mand 50 per cent increase as a mini- 

Where it is possible she ds mum, but the government states that 

it cannot go beyond one of 25 per cent. 


ee PROPOSAL FOR NEW LAKE 
aaa Special to The Christian Science Monitor | . : s A ~ 
perta, ASHEVILLE, North Carolina — ) 
ss eeonomi: 7 Plans have been launched by the state | 
ss @tabject of political feeling. geologist for a lake south of Ashe- 
Mx. Briand is always Mr. Poincaré (in ville, to cover 20,000 acres, through | 
of his recent interview given to] the construction of a 125-foot dam 


a 3 ke correspondent of The Christian across the French Broad River, eight 
_  Selence Monitor), and behind Mr.! miles below Asheville. : D ( : L 
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O I. | Pins things to . eee first, know what you 
eee eee i want; second, get what you want. You want correct 
i style, good fabric, expert tailoring, at lower prices. 


33000 1 _ That’s what you get in Kuppenheimer Good Clothes. 
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_ POCAHONTAS or NEW RIVER 9.75 


: a — 


For Immediate Delivery / 


~ QUALITY AN D SERVICE 
TEED | 


New spring styles await you 
at the house of Kuppenheimes - 
Good Clothes in your town: 
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buyers, it is safe to say that 
zen out of ten are safer in 


en example of this, a tall and 
graceful dark woman went recently 
© Molyneux, to order a black velvet 


robe. Fashioned of palest gray 
satin the material was heavily em- 
broidered in gold and was built in 
perfectly straight lines. From the 


_ ghoulders fell a graceful train of the 


ae 
* * * 
8 
. 
* 


U 
4 


a 


aud dinner at restaurants. The dress 
Das very simply draped, and was held 


same material let in with long strips 


ok plain gold net, of which the short 


sleeves were also composed. On the 
right side of the dress was fastened 
ng, tight spray of gold and black 
roses on a strand of thick gold. It 
is somewhat difficult to convey in 
words the simple grace and beauty 
of this lovely gown, for although its 
perfection was a poem in itself, never 
for a moment did it detract from the 
charm of the wearer. To wear with 
this are shoes of the pale gray satin 
with straps of gold, and a Roman 
headdress in black and gold. Another 
dress seen at this house was in black 
satin with a little coatee to match. 
‘This is called the “economy” dress, 
serving many purposes, such as lunch, 
Certain kinds of out-door gatherings, 


by a malachite and jet girdle 


while the loose-backed coat was fin- 


0 


„ 


2 


* 


ished at neck and sleeves with a slight 
ruffed trimming of the satin. 

Another useful frock was of dark 

blue gaberdine, and suggested in its 

straight and severe lines the robe of 

a Chinese mandarin. The bell-shaped 

sleeves opened to reveal a lining of 

greenish yellow chiffon, with a large, 

printed pattern of big white and blue 

The same lining covered the 

l revers of the dress which could 

be worn closed. The skirt and 

und in the same shade 

a silk braid, and the 

was held by a very attractive 

in yellow beads, which was vis- 


ible only front and back, disappearing 


at the sides. . 

It really seems difficult with the 
t day fashions to dress unbe- 
ly or glaringly, and fewer and 
fewer are the women who still 

achieve it. | 
afternoon dance, recently, 
the young girls were very 
prettily dressed, nearly all wearing 
‘Nght colors. This afternoon dance was 


: ay 


A ribbon like the tender green of the 


trimming of the 


leaves of lilies of the valley appeared 


* 
+. 


lace the bodice on one side, but what 


was specially remarkable in this frock 


3 
* 


was the effect of slender lines it lent 
a sosewhat stout figure. Another 
party wore a very attrac- 
0 gown with a band 
outlining the hem, and with 
Bastern-looking turban of 
d swathed very artisti- 
e face. There was also 
of gray lace, with a gray 
and another gray dress 
girl was completed with a 
turban and girdle to 

All the older women wore 
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_.. the design, the more effective it is 
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when carried out in black material. 

As thought develops along the line 
of freedom, better dressed women will 
mean women more individually 
clothed and yet not erring from lines 
accepted for the moment. 


_ Barly Rose Pruning 


cult of the rose is well estab- 
among us today, and its praises 


1 


‘a freer and more discriminating use 


and it is certain that the ler use 


— OMY Ces el — —— . — ́ ́ öC—ñ— —— NCC RR RN me mE Se Rm mere ee en eee ee ee ͥ : 


’ 


round a friend's garden, so dear to 
the hearts of most amateur garden- 
ers, a halt is made by the rose bed, 
and the host remarks: 

1 wish you had been here last 


month; the roses are over now till 
September.” The visitor, glancing at 
the bushes with their long lengths 
of last year’s wood, evidently only 
just “tipped” last spring, and at the 
tangles of interlacing branches which 
have not been cut out of the center 
of the bushes, feels no surprisé at 
the state of affairs, being aware that 


of the secateurs or the knife a few 
months back would have made all the 
difference. 

Undoubtedly the most general mis- 
take made by the inexperienced is not 
to prune hard enough, but, on the 
other hand, zealous amateurs will oc- 
casionally go to the other extreme 
and prune their trees so hard that the 
flowers, when they appear, actually 
seem to be growing out of the ground. 
Growers who wish to produce “show” 
blooms must. needs prune very hard, 
but those who merely desire to be 
sure of a good supply of average blos- 
soms may pursue a more moderate 
course. 

The exact time of year at which 
pruning should take place may vary in 
different districts, but in most parts 
Aprii should not be very far advanced 
before the work is completed. It is 
just as well to provide oneself with 
a pair of thick glovés for defense 
against the thorns, and the secateurs 
should be newly sharpened before 
operations are begun. It is most im- 
portant to avoid .either pulling the 
branch or bruising the wood, and a 
stout rose bush offers quite enough 
resistance to make it advisable to have 
a fine edge on one's instrument. Some 
gardeners prefer a knife to secateurs 
for pruning purposes but considerable 
skill is needed to insure its successful 


Only experience can teach all the 
niceties of rose pruning, but a few 
general statements on the subject may 
perhaps be useful. China roses and 
the free-flowering, sweet-scented 
Grüss au Teplitz should not be pruned. 
at all, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, when they are in good condi- 
tion. All they need is to have the 
withered wood cut away. Some 


af 
roses and hybrid teas do better with 


very gentle treatment, and none of 
these varieties like to be pruned as 
hard as a hybrid perpetual. 

Nothing is ever gained by preserving. 
weakly shoots, they had better be cut 
right out ruthlessly together with all- 
superfluous wood. The most element- 
ary, and at the same time the most 


bw . * 2 

Simplicity in a dining room 
own correct solution, but the cut 
should in general be made from about 


five to eight inches from the ground. 
Almost all side shoots should be cut 


right off. The axiom, “keep the cen- 
ter clear,” is very important where 


standard roses „are concerned, al- 
though it may require some harden- 
ing of the heart to-carry it out thor- 
oughly. Beginners will do well to 
remember that roses need specially 
hard pruning the first year after 
planting. Those who wish to master 
the niceties of the art of pruning, 
and e preferences of particular 
roses in their more minute. détails 
may study one of the manuals on the 
subject prepared by horticultural so- 
cieties. The basis of the whole matter 
was summed up by the gardener in 
“Richard II“ in his remark: Super- 
fluous branches we lop away, that 
bearing boughs may live,“ and though 
he alluded to fruit trees the same 
holds good with regard to roses. 


Date-Filled Cookies 


A most delicious cookie, which is 
appreciated very much indeed, is a 
sort of a sandwich made of two very 
thin cookies baked with a layer of date 
and walnut mixture between. The re- 
cipe is as follows: For cookies—1 egg. 
1 cupful sugar, % cupful butter and 
lard mixed, % cupful milk or cream, 
1 teaspoonful vanilla extract, 1 tea- 
spoonful baking soda, 2 teaspoonsfuls 
baking powder, 2% cupfuls flour, % 
teaspoonful salt. 

For filling—1 cupful chopped dates, 
% cupful chopped walnut meats, 1 
tablespoonful flour, % cupful sugar, 
% cupful water. . 

For cookies: Cream the fats and 
sugar, then add the liquids, and last 
the flour sifted with the soda, baking 
powder and salt. Mix and turn out 
on floured baking board. The. Gough 
should be soft. Roll very thin and 
cut out with small cookie cutter. 
Spread haif of the cookies with the 
filling, and then place the remaining 
cookies on top and press the edges 
together. Bake an ungreased tine in 
a moderately hot oven 15 minutes. 


For filling: Mix sugar and flour m 


a saucepan, then add dates, nuts and 
water, and stir and book until thick. 
Cook before using. , 


Attractive Flowerpots 


One will fiad that the most common, 
ordinary flowerpot can be made very 
attractive and good looking by simply 
giving it a coat of green enamel paint. 
If one will use the same kind cf 
enamel that is used for reenameling 


‘variety in the way of incidental: pieces 


and, more important still, the beautiful 


‘always take away from the effective- 


Individuality in the 
Apartment 


Just as one might expect, there is 
something less personal about the en- 
vironment of an apartment than a 
house, and, therefore, to give its in- 
terior a satisfactorily “homey” ap- 


would dissolve in part in hot alcohol. 


pearance the furnishings and deco- 
rations of the furnishings require 
more exacting care in their selection. | 

In a small suite of rooms there is 
no room for too many varied expres- 
sions of decorative art, and so con- 
sistency is one of the most important 
factors in making thé apartment at- 
Aractive. It is thrgugh this medium 
that it must and does assert its per- 
sonality and prove its owner's success 
at condensing and combining her many 
and separate ideas into a harmonious 
whole. : . 

The first decision that milady is 
required to make is whether formality 
or informality. shall be the keynote 
of her suite, and this cannot be 
definitely settled until careful consid- 
eration has been given as to the siz- 
nificance of decoration as a back- 
ground for those who are to dwell 
within the home. If elaborate din- 
ners, with. the usually galaxy of for- 
mal functions that fill so great a part 
of some people’s lives, are to be the 
order of the months, then undoubt- 
edly the background should be formal. 

But if the life of the folks con- 
cerned is to be led on the informal 
plan, then bx all means let the back- 
ground be informal. So many are the 
present available possibilities that 
this type of thing may be most al- 
luring. a | 

There are any number df periods 
that may serve as inspiration for the 
informal background. If it is to be 
dignified, there are the English styles 
of William and Mary and Anné—the 


gate-legged table and interesting 
chairs without number. é | 


The Elizabethan and Jacobean pe- | 


riods urge much that is homelike, 


that are good looking, comfortable 
odd. cabinets, stools, etc. 
Interesting things about the dining 
room illustrated are tlie tile floor, the 
old. English table, the Windsor chairs, 


carved screen. The informal treat- 
ment of this room make it inviting 
and harmonious. 

Colors are of paramount impor- 
tance in apartment decoration, and 
the cool and receding shades are sure 
to create the more quiet and “roomy” 
effects. Patterns are of vital im- 
portance, as. well, and if those that 
are selected are large they will tend 
to make the apartment. seem small 
and crowded. Pronounced designs 


ness of the od 


. background. 
There is a great deal of decorative 


of furni- 
tfully 


ne Interes 
on Dyes 


80 much has been said about the 
German coal tar dyes that most of us 
lose sight of the fact that the original | 
discovery of artificial dyestuffs was 


made by an Englishman, William, 


or leaves of certain plants. 
y tearmed to extract the 


having to have the fresh juice, a 

en they started to cultivate these 
plants. This cultivation has contin- 
ued on a large scale in the tropics, 
notably in India, until seven or eight 
years ago. From the yellowish juices 


Favorite Fish Dishes 

| "here are so many available good 
fish in our markets the year round 
that we almost forgét to vary our 
menu with the salted, dried, and 
smoked products that once we were 
50 dependent upen. In fact, they were 


for years our only midwinter flsh. 


Henry Perkin. As a chemical student of these plants the indigo of com- except in southern shore places. 


(in 1856) he was experimenting in a merce in the form of dark blue gran- 


Many of the old-fashioned d‘sifes 


de way trying to make arti-, ular lumps with a metallic luster was cae from salt cod have become but 


very 

ficial quinine from aniline. Instead of 
the white crystals he expected to get 
there resulted a dark sticky mass 
which upon testing he discovered 


The violet liquid thus produced had 
the power of dyeing both silk and 
wool the same bright color. This dye- 
stuff was called mauveine or, more 
commonly, mauve, the name being de- 
rived from the French name of the 
violet-flowered mallow. 

Further experimentation revealed 
that the dye was fairly fast to light 
and could be produced commercially. 
Mr. Perkin then took out a patent} 
and with the help of his father and 
brother started in the vicinity of Man- 
chester, England, the first factory for | 
synthetic dyes. When his discoveries | 
were published chemists all over the 
world began to experiment along the 
game lines and great dye factories: 
sprang up all over Europe. The first 
dyes of this kind were of great bril- 
liancy and strength, but compared | 
with the older vegetable dyes, 
ticularly in the same colors we are 
used to seeing in nature, they were 
hard and inartistic. By mixing, how- 
ever, they could be blended to give 
pleasant softened shades. It was, on 


par- 


the other hand, more difficult to over- 


come the fault of not being fast to 


light, especially as they did not fade 
tre to color, for after a few days’ 
exposure to light cloth dyed with 
these dyes might turn white, yellow 
or a dark shade. In 1868, however, 
the discovery by two German chemists, 
and then by Perkin himself, of lizarine 
obviated this objection by opening up 
a new whole series of dyestuffs that 
were fast to sunlight and washing as 
well as applicable to cotton, linen, 
silk and wool. , 

Who is not familiar with the ex- 
pressions “born to the purple” and 
“royal purple“? Most of us, however, 
simply associate these terms with the 
robes of royalty and do not realize 
that they have an interesting origin. 

The most highly prized of the an- 
cient dyestuffs was the so-called 
“Tyrian purple.” This coloring mat- 
ter, as we learn from the description 
of the process by the ancient chron- 
icler, was made from a yellowish 
liquid which upon exposure to the air 
and sunlight turned violet or purple, 
found in a particular vein of certain 
species of snails found in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and, in fact, in the ocean 
waters in other warm parts of the 
world. These shellfish were so much 
sought after that by the early Middle 
Ages they were almost exterminated 
and the dye was no longer in com- 
mercial use. Even before that time, 
in the early Roman Empire days, it 
was so expensive that cloths dyed 
with it demanded fabulous sums and 
were within the reach of few others 
than those of the imperial family. 
This fact gave rise to one of the im- 
perial titles of the eastern empirc, 
purpureogenitus, “born to the purple.” 
By the Edict of Diocletian, issued in 
A. D. 301, the Emperor attempted to 
fix the market price of important arti- 
cles of commerce. The price of wool, 
heavily dyed with Tyrian purple, was 
accordingly about $350 a pound, in 
gold. On the assumption that one 
pound of dyestuff would color at least 
20 pounds of wool, the price of the 
dye itself was rather steep. 

Several years ago a chemist found 
that it can be manufactured now, at 
a profit, for one-thousandth of the 
cost of ancient manufacture—the par- 
ticular snails having been left undis- 
turbed for many centuries being now 
quite abundant in the waters of the 
Mediterranean. And yet in spite of 
claims of the superiority of ancient 
dyes, it is so inferior in color and 
tone to certain of the modern syn- 
thetic purple dyes that it would not 
pay to make it. 

Indigo, that best known of all nat- 
ural dyes, does not exist as such in 
nature, but it is easily formed from 
the juices of certain widely distrib- 


uted plants upon exposure to the air 
or, to speak more technically, upon 
oxidation. The resulting blue stain 
has been known and valued in the 
East from the earliest ages. 

Even quite barbarous races in dif- 
ferent parts of the world noticed the 


permanent blue stains that developed 
on their bodies when they crushed 


made by a comparatively simple pro- 
cess. Indigo has also been obtained, 
in. small quantities however, in im- 
pure form, from other plants, notable 
among which is woad, well known in 
England in the past. As early as 
1875 chemists began to work on 
processes for preparing indigo arti- 


ficially from an inexpensive source, 


but until a few years ago found no 
method except those which proved 
too expensive for commercial pur- 
poses. 

The synthetic development of indigo 
from coal tar has been justly re- 
garded as one of the triumphs of 
science. This manufactured product 
is positively the same dye as the nat- 
ural forms and has the advantage of 
being chemically pure when it is 
bought from the producer, while the 
natural, in the best grades, contains 
from 5 to 25 per cent of impurities 
and in woad contains very little of 
the dye. 


Rugs and Carpets May 
Serve Many Purposes 


One is rather apt to consider that 
rugs and carpets are merely coverings 
for the floor, and that there the mat- 
ter ends; but, while this is undoubt- 
edly their principal office, their use 
need by no means be narrowed down 
to this one purpose. Really good 
handmade rugs and small carpets, 
whether oriental or not in their 
origin, make beautiful 
for the wall, as well as the most 
delightful coverings for couches and 
sofas. 

Really fine old Persian or Turkish 
carpets never look better than when 
hung from ceiling to floor against the 
wall. The beauty of their design and 
the harmony and richness of their 
coloring make their full effect in this 
way, and they combine excellently 
with old furniture. 

Other rugs and small carpets of 
less tremendous value than the ancient 
products of Turkish and Persian 
workers are apt to be, and more 
modern in date, look extremely well, 
hung in the same way, in a room 
furnished in acordance with the latest 
modern ideas. Take, for instance, 
some of the rugs and carpets woven 
in Serbia in recent years, and now 
obtainable in more western countries, 
the productions of an industry dating 
back for 1500 years—what could look 


better, as an adornment for a wall 


color-washed in cream or some other 
pale tint, and supplied with furniture 
painted, according to the newest 
ideas in decoration, with gay colors 
on a black or self-colored ground? 
And when the rug or small carpet 
has served its turn in such a capacity 
it can be used to throw over a couch, 
and so make its way, finally, to the 
floor. 

These woven Serbian rugs in which 


the effect of Turkish, Byzantine and | 


Persian influences are traceable, are 
made, for the most part, in bright 
rimary colors. Light blues, reds, 
heey and blacks and whites pre- 
dominate, but these are harmonized, 
and distinction is given to the scheme, 
by the introduction of maroon, pale 
yellow, pink and so on, while some 
rugs, made in quieter colors, display 
the charm of small quantities of or- 
ange blended with pale yellow and 
dull purple, or of grayish blue with 
pink, or other more subtle color com- 
binations. Seen in conjunction with 
modern painted furniture the appro- 
priateness of the combination at once | 
becomes apparent. For garden rooms, | 
porches, or loggias with stone-paved | 
floors, nothing could look better, and 
the rugs might come off their hooks | 
on the wall when they were wanted | 
to do duty as coverings for wicker or | 
wooden couches or chairs, or to serve | 
as protection from the cold on a 
chilly evening. 

While woven Serbian rugs. seem to 
lend themselves particularly well to 
the playing of such many-sided roles, 
there are many other modern woven | 
rugs of more western origin, which | 
can be made to do duty in other ways | 
than merely “to cover the floor.” 


; 
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Interesti ng History 


A LINEN STORE SINCE 1796 


Advertisers in Christian Science Periodicals since | 886 


The following is an exact reproduction of an advertisement that 
appeared in The Christian Science Journal, January, 1886: 
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T. D. WHITNEY & CO., 


(Buoceasers to Whitney Warner 
| and 70 4 
Importers and Dealers in 


LINENS 


DRY + GOODS, | 


For furnishing Hotels, Restan- 
rants, Steamers, Public Inati- 


Wedding Outfits a specialty | 


I Tremont St., Boston. 


—AND— 


tutions and Families. 


T. D. WHITNEY CO. 


37-39 Temple Place BOSTON 


23-31 West Street 


pleasant memories to the older gen- 
eration, and are tota? strangers to the 
younger one. These dishes are so old- 
fashionéd that they are ripe for a 
fashion revival, if only some fashion- — 
able hotel or restaurant should take 
it into their héads to introduce them 
on their menu. Anyway the at-home 
cook can have a little culinary revival 
all her own, and it is almost a cer- 
tainty that her family will welcome 
her efforts to vary her fish dinners in 
this way. 

In case an inland cook wishes to 
try the dishes and finds the products 
are not available in her town she can 
always order through wholesalers 
from large fish concerns, who send 
the stuff parcel post promptly and in 


adornments | 


excellent condition, so she may stiil 
try the dishes without serious trouble. 
| Fish Chowder—Cut a piece of salt 
,codfish six inches square from the 
ithickest part of the fish; and soak it 
‘over night: change the first two 
waters. The next day rinse the fish, 
then put it on in cold water and let it 
come slowly to scalding point; in five 
minutes throw off this water and add 
boiling water. Keep at boiling point 
for a half hour, then throw it off. and 
as soon as the fish cools slightly flake 
it, removing any skin and bone that 
there is. Put in the bottom of the 
chowder kettle several thin slices of 
salt pork, or bacon, and let it cook 
gently for three or four minutes. Then 
place a layer of the fish, a layer of 
sliced onions, and a layer of sliced 
potatoes, dust with pepper and dot 
with butter, then a layer of the fish, 
then onions, potatoes, ard more 
seasoning. Pour over a cupful of rich 
milk, and add 4 pilot crackefs that 
have been broken each in four pieces 
and soaked in the milk. Cover closely 
and cook gently for a half hour. Un- 
cover and add a cup of hot cream and 
a tablespoonful of well-washed capers: 
let stand five minutes and it is ready 
to serve. 

Broiled Cod—Soak and prepare the 
cod the same as for the chowder, only 
do not flake it. While it is hot fron} 
the scalding butter it and put it onto 
the broiler; broil on both sides. 
basting with a little melted butter so 
it does not dry out, and serve on a hot 
platter garnished with broiled pota- 
toes and parsley. 

Creamed Cape Cod Turkey—Prepare 
the fish the same as for the chowder, 
flaking it even finer. dere. ready a 
‘rich cream sauce; 81 Into it 2 


| hard-boiled eggs and add the fish. 


Turn the creamed: fish over slices of 
toast arranged on a hot dish and gar- 
nish with sprays of fresh parsley or 
cress. 

Sea Pie—Prepare the codfish as for 

the chowder, only flake it finer. Add 
a grated onion, % minced pepper, 12 
raw oysters, 18 steamed soft clams, 
coarsely chopped, and 2 cups of rich 
cream sauce. Have ready a deep pie 
dish lined with good crust, fill with the 
mixture, put on the top crust, ani 
bake for a half hour in a medium 
oven. Sometimes extra cream sauce 
‘is served in the tureen with a little 
chopped parsley on top. 
Cadfish Cakes—Prepare the fish as 
| already directed, flaking it fine. Then 
take a wooden potato masher and 
work it to a paste. Add 8 potatoes, 
mashed very smooth, a heaping table- 
spoonful of butter, 1 beaten egg. 14 
cupful of cream, pepper. and salt if 
required. Mash all together until per- 
|fectly blended, then form into cakes 
and lay on floured plates. Cover from 
the air and set in a cool place until 
ready to fry. Fry in pork, oil, or 
vegetable fat, a delicate brown. Gar- 
nish with toasted brown bread and 
cress. 


— 
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It's More Than Delicious 


—this delicate, dainty flavor, 
similar to maple, that may be 
imparted to cakes, frostings, pud- 
dings, sauces, ice cream, etc., with 


MAPLEINE 


The Golden Flavor 


And you'll find it hard to get 
syrup for the hot cakes and waf- 
fies that will equal the Mapleine 
flavored kind. So easy to make, 
too. Just take 1 cup 
hot water, 2 cups 
granulated sugar and 
flavor with Mapleine. 


All good grocers 
sell Mapleine 


2 oz. bottle 35¢. 
Canada, add duty. 


4c in stamps ane < one — 
ton top brings ple- 

ine Cook Book of 200 
recipes. 8 


Crescent Manufacturing 


Dept. H. Seattle. U. 8. A. 
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Cleanliness 
and Comfort 


Mattress Protectors will been your mat- 
tresses vlean and peffectiy sanitary under 

tions. Wattress are 
t. cover the mattress like 


to 
who know. Gold by rst class depart- 
ment stores. 
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from tta Hastern News Office 


which has 


$82,129,949 was equal to 

1.56 a share on the equivalent of 

ing. This compares cede ite i bnteeee 
} 8 

Of $55,792,971, equal to $36.37 a share 

on $153,411,000 ($100 par) common in 


Th 
surplus for 1920 is $121,273,217, with 
$78,641,897 in 1919 and $36,408,937 in 
1918, Net sales of General Motors for 
1920 totaled $567,320,603, an increase 
of $57,643,909 over sales of 1919. Cars 


rate and trucks produced during the year 


fs $31,175,000, of which 


tt of the operations of the 
| | Mercantile 


totaled 401,610 and at height of the 
season number of employees were 
$7,376. | 

The president, Pierre S. Du Pont, 
calls attention to the fact that the 
corporation, which controls many 
different makes of automobiles, has, 
through organization and develop- 
ment, produced all of the engines and 


most of the parts of its various cars. 


Continuing, he says: “It is not pos- 
sible to state accurately the percent- 
age of the parts of an automobile 
manufactured by the General Motors 
Corporation, but the field has been 
developed to insure an ample supply. 
Such additional quantities as may be 
needed can be purchased to advan- 
tage, so that no further substantial 
investment in facilities for the manu- 
facture of parts will be necessary at 
@ near-by date. 

“The rapid development of the in- 
dustry has called for equally rapid 
changes in the character of manufac- 
turing plants, but by constant rein- 
vestment and rebuilding, the General 
Motors Corporation has kept well in 
advance, and its factories may now 
be considered in satisfactory condi- 
tion. The great plant of the Cadillac 
division, in Detroit. which will be 
fully occupied in the summer of 1921, 
is the last large item of reconstruc- 
tion to be finished.” 

“The following statistics show the 
number of stockholders: . 
Yearended First Second Third Fourth 
Dec, 31— quarter quarter quarter quarter 
1917 1,927 2.525 2,669 2,920 
1918 $918 8,737 8615 4,789 
1919 3.012 12,523 12,358 18,214 
1920 .... 24,148 26,136 31,029 86,894 

“In the early months of 1920 there 
was promise of increasing annual 
sales and net profits,” says the presi- 
dent. “The duliness of the latter 
months of 1920 has continued during 
the early months of 1921, but as this 
report goes to press there is evidence 
that the year will show a substantial 
recovery and a reasonably satisfac- 
tory business with foundation well 
laid for future prosperity.” 


DIVIDENDS 


The Truscon Steel Company has de- 
clared a stock dividend of 50 per cent 
on the common stock, payable in com- 
mon stock, and the usual quarterly 
cash dividend of 4 per cent on the 
common, both payable April 15 to 
stock of record April 5. A stock divi- 
dend of 20 per cent was paid on the 
common stock on April 1, 1920. 

The American Beet Sugar Company 
has passed the quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent on its common stock due at 
this time. High production cost was 
given as the reason. 

The Hollinger Gold Mines, Ltd., has 
declared a dividend of 1 cent, pay- 
able April 22 to stoch of record April 
7. A dividend of the same amount 
was paid on March 25. 

The Hamburg American line has 
voted to pay 8 per cent dividends for 
1919 and the same for 1920. 

The directors of the Kelly Spring- 
field Tire Company have declared the 
usual quarterly stock dividend of 3 
per cent on the common stock, but 
decided to omit the quarterly cash 
payment. The stock payment will be 
made on May 2 to holders of record 
April 15. The directors also declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2 
a share on the 8 per cent preferred 
stock, payable May 16 to holders of 
record May 2. Cash disbursements of 
$1 a share have been made on the 
common stock in addition to the stock 


-| dividend in each quarter for some 
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tion of the Treasury Bills 
From 6½%½ to 6 Per Cent 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—Nov ys even 
the expected happens in utiexpected | tro : 
tashion. For weeks one had been dis- whe are in 

a ng for some official ther ev 
recognition that the dearness, though 
not the scarcity of money, was partly 
artificial, aud the first indication 
comes ever so quietly. When the 


SILVER EXPORTS 


Specia 


ery-day busipfess, with che 
— view and sentiment of in- 
vest FTES ee a, 


Treasury hits on something novel, or 
8 interpretation, its recent 
habit been to take the financial 
newsmen into confidence, sometimes 
separately and sometimes in a general 
audience of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This dhe the Treasury, 
feeling sure of a good reception for its 
news, drops it out in the most casual 
and inconvenient way. 

To relieve “question time” in the 
House of Commons, and to provide 
means for conveying elaborate statis- 
tical matter to the public, a system of 
written questions and answers be- 
tween members of Parliament and 
ministers was instituted. It was 
through the medium of a written 
answer that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced that the rate at 
which Treasury. bills were sold would, 
the morning after, be reduced from 
6% to 6 per cent. In theory these 
written answers reach the whole press 
and public simultaneously; in prac- 
tice, the leading newspaper gets the 
answer promptly and all the. others 
have to scramble to take a copy of it. 
In the result the news reaches the 
newspapers long after their financial 
experts have been choked off\for the 
night. Coming out stark and unex- 
plained, the hews is apt to have a too 
emotional] effect on such an institution 
as the stock exchange, which at once 
interprets the change in terms of its 
hopes and interests, 


When Bank Rate Changes 


One element ip the selection of the 
moment for the declaration of an 
altered Treasury policy cannot be iz- 
nored. Save in exceptional and almost 


desperate circumstances the bank rate 


is changed only on Thursday at noon. 
Hence if it were desired to disasso- 
clate a reduction in Treasury bill 
rates from any corresponding or con- 
sequential change in bank rate effec- 
tive publication of the Chancellor's re- 
solve on a Friday morning would 
seem the very ching. a 

There is à real but not an absolute 
nexus between Treasury = rates and 
the bank rate. As rega discounts 
the rate which the best bill in the 
market can commiand—and the Brit- 
ish Treasury bill is the best bill— 
must always rule all other rates. 
Activity in the bill markets {mplies, 
and proceeds from, activity in busi- 
ness between one set of persons or 
countries and others, Bankers’ loans 


ulated broadly by Treasury bill rates; 
that is to say, an inactive side of 
Lombard Street’s business has to take 
account of the active side, which is 
represented by the ever-open door of 
the Treasury. The people who in 
normal circumstances would be dis- 
counting bills arising out of the 
movement of goods now seek ad- 


you get the 
divorce between bill rates that rep- 
resent movement and loan rates that 
represent ‘stagnation, When that di- 
vorcement is acknowledged the as- 
sumption that a reduction in the bank 
rate must be an early sequel of the 
fall in the Treasury bill rate is in- 
validated. Nobody can say honestly 


| ending February 20 


EXCEED IMPORTS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Imports of aliver into the United 
States from all countries during the 
10° days ended February 20 totaled 
$1,267,890 and exports $2,068,731, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by ths 
Federal Reserve Board. Jan- 
wary 1 to February 20 the total im- 
ports were $8,176,623 and exports 
$11,794,428. | 

The gold imports for the 10 days 
totaled $15,464,388 


and ‘$6 
from r 0 February 20 w 
$65,967,915 and exports $3,636,116. 

The largest receipts of gold during 
the second 10 days of the month were 
from France and the United Kingdom, 
the amount from the former having 
been $5,560,704 and from the letter 
$3,251,868. From January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 20 France sent $1,878,936 and 
United Kingdom $30,994,000. 


CONFIDENT FEELING 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—~An undertone 
of confidence was noted in securities 
on the stock exchange yesterday, and 
the feeling appeared to be more hope- 
ful that the great strike of the Eng- 
lish coal miners would be settled 
shortly. Brokers were cautious, how- 
ever, pending further news as to what 
executives of the transport workers 
and railway men’s unions finally 
will do. 

The oil group was quiet but harder. 
Shell Transport & Trading, 5 1-16; 
Mexican Eagle, 5 5-16. Industrials 
were irregular. 

The gilt-edged section was mixed. 
Greek descriptions were weaker de- 
cause of the successes of the Turkish 


forces. .- 
Censols..for money 48%. Grand 
Trunk 4%. De Beers 9%. Rand 
mines 2. Bar silver 33% per ounce. 
Money 5% per cént. Discount rates, 


short 5% per cent; three months, 
6% @3-16. 


LOW MONEY LIFTS 
NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York—Free sup- 
ply of call money at low rates, which 
ranged between 5 and 54, contributed 
largely to irregular advances in™he 
stock market yesterday. Most stocks 
went up, American Smelters, Chino 
Copper, Inspiration Copper, United 
States Steel and Texas Company, with 
gains of between 1 and 2 points, lead- 
ing the advance. Central Leather 
was the most conspicuous among the 
downturns. Midvale Steel, on the an- 
nouncement that the dividend had 
been passed, dropped 1% points. 
Sales totaled 506,700 shares. 

The market closed easy: Steel 81%, 
off : Studebaker 78, up 1%; Gulf 

: Leather 34%, off 2%; 
Mexican Petroleum 140%, up . 


CHICAGO MARKETS 
CHICAGO, Illinois—New low price 


that there exists a better reason for jevels were reached in the wheat mar- 


a lowering of the bank rate today 
than existed for the much-condemned 
advance in it to 7 per cent last April. 
Bank loahs are in urgent demand, 
and to lower the standard which in- 
variably governs their cost might at 
the moment be injudicious. 


Liverpool as Example 

As regards the bill rate; a real 
change in governing conditions was 
indicated recently by the remarkably 
low rate at which the Corporation of 
Liverpool placed 12 months’ bilis, the 
rate being 5 13-16 per cent. The Treas- 
ury hag not been selling 12 months’ 
bills lately, and if the Chancellor of 


ket yesterday, May falling as low as 
1.34%, and July touching 109%. The 
closing was slightly higher than low, 
with May at 1.36% and July at 1.12%, 
compared with yesterday’s closing 
quotations of 138 and 1.15 re- 
spectively. Corn held firm, with May 
at 60, July at 63% and September at 
66%a. Hogs were slow, light grades 
being about 10 points lower, while 
other. grades held steady with es- 
days prices. Provisions were weak. 
May rye 1.29%b, July rye 1.04b, Sep- 
tember rye 95 b, May barley 0b, May 
pork 17.15, July pork 17.60, May lard 
10.42, July lard 10.80, May ribs 9.80, 
July ribs 10.20b. 


| practical a oo 


the Exchequer wished to experiment 
in cheaper financing, the “indication 
that “yearling” bills had a vogue fur- 
nished him with an opportunity. 

As Treasury ills are only bills, even 
if the best, they must conform to the 
customs and exigencies of the bill 
market. There the three months’ bill 
is dominant in virtue of its speedy ma- 
turity. Of the huge floating debt over 
£1,000,000,000 are kept afloat in that 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Wednes- 
day Tuesday Parity 
$3.92% 82.01% $4.8665 
-O711% .0702%. 10880 
OT41% 1830 
1930 
1830 
4020 
2380 
4828 
-1930 
-1933 
2680 
2680 
2630 


SWITZERLANDYS FOREIGN TRADE 


BERNE, Switserland—Exports from 
the United States to Switzerland in 
1920 exceeded those of any other 
country, totaling 866,000,000 francs, as 

e|compared with 118,000,000 francs in 
1913, according to customs statistics, 


Sterling 
Francs (French) 


Francs (Belgian) 


SPAIN, OVERSTOCKED 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


hides, 
t if | of metal products, according to a trade 
summary transmitted to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
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efforts are being put {orth to restrain 
the natural tendency to rush wool to 
market when prices are falling. The 
of .American 


orders from foreign primary mar- 
kets, in consequence of the imminence 
of an emergency tariff placing -high 
—— on wool, has had a depressing 
effect. One neéds no further proof of 
this fact than the announcement from 
Australia and New Zealand that all 
sales there have been postponed indefi- 
nitely. The postponement of the sched- 


‘uled sales in Australia is understood 


to be due partly, also, to a lack of 
agreement between London and Aus- 


| tralia as to what are reasongble re- 
were serve limits to place ppom. tir Wool 


offered. London is supposed to have 
urged lower limits in Australia, but 
the growers there are unwilling to con- 
sider further reductions in limits with 
favor and so have had the sales post- 
poned until they are. convinced that 
better conditions prevail or that it will 
be useless to withhold wools longer. 


Yorkshire Trade Opposes 

The Yorkshire trade is rather vehe- 
ment in ite déclarations that the at- 
tempt: of the growers to bolster the 
market artificially by the general re- 
striction of offerings in the colonies 
is to little or no purpose, and that 
the same amount of energy and money 
might better be employed in an en- 
deavor to stimulate through credits, 
etc,, demand for goods, which in turn 
would brihg about the desired con- 
sumption of wool. At the moment, 
the demand for goods in Yorkshire is 
extremely light. | 

At the opening of the London Colo- 
nial wool auctions yesterday prices 
declined in ‘about the proportion ex- 
pected, merinos dropping 10 to 20 
per cent below the prices at the close 
of the last series, and crosatreds de- 
clining 5 to 10 per cent. About 60 
per cent of the offering was sold. 

In the American market, which has 
been through the period of depression 
that is now visiting the English mar- 
ket, there is improvement to be noted. 
This is borne out strikingly in the 
Census Bureau figures on wool ma- 
chinery activity for March 1, which 
show at ‘least 30 per cent increased 


activity in the country’s machinery 


over February 1. The increased ac- 
tivity here of late has been patent to 
the casual observer, although the mar- 
ket ig rather irregular and prices are 
no more than steady. The woolen 
mills have been fairly consistent in 
their operations and have taken fair 
weights of wool for the past three 
weeks. The worsted manufacturers 
also have been buying fair weights 
of wool, but their operations have not 
been so patent on the surface. The 
woo! shipments by rail from Boston 
during the last two or three weeks 
have returned to about normal pro- 
portions, amounting to 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 pounds a week, in addition to 
which considerable quantities of wool 
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- Special to The Christian Science Monit 

NEW YORK, New York—Stating to 
the members of the American Manu- 
facturers Export Association the es- 


|-sential difference between the Foreign 


Trade Finance C and the 
Faul 


international Acceptance Bauk 
M. Warburg, ——— of the latter, 


e AGeüned the first as an “investment 


trust,” while the other is merely de- 
signed as an “acceptance house,” such 


an bas been known in England for 


ances drawn on England. Through the 


helping’ the peoples of the world to 
secure the goods that they so urgently 


and our own. 


ducing their load. 


the second In the direction of longer 
credits and longer investments; the 


tions by drawing on the idle banking 
funds of the country that might be 
invested in bankers’ acceptances; the 
second seeking to finance its long-term 
investments by attracting the savings 
of the people available for the pur- 
chase of the stock of the Foreign 
Trade Finance Corporation. or the de- 


decide to offer.” 


many years was 


are being shipped direct by truck. 
Rug and Carpet Auctions 


the rug and carpet auctions being held 
this week in New York City. Broad 
support was given to the éale within 
certain price limits, which are esti- 
mated to be about 30 to 36 per cent, 
on the average, below the mill price 
list of November 15, although the liat 
price discounts would be somewhat 
larger than those at the auction. The 
sale about tallied with the expecta- 
tions of the trade, so far as prices 
were concerned. The encouraging fea- 
ture of it was that the smaller dealers 
were willing buyers at the price levels 
obtaining, although: the larger buyers 
operated: sparingly and only at the 
lowest levels. 

In the west, there has been little 
activity thus far, only a few small 
consignments to Boston houses being 
reported, so far as the new-clip wools 
are concerned. The growers continue 
to hold with considerable firmness 
their old wools, evidently counting on 
the early enactment of the Emergency 
Tarif@ Bill to lend needed support to 
their position. 

The sajes in the local market show 
little change as compared with a week 
ago. Some buyers contend that they 
can buy old territory fine and fine 
medium wools of the less attractive 
types at lower prices than hitherto, 
one lot of New Mexican fine and fine 
medium wool in the original sacks 
being quoted on a clean basis of 36 
to 68 cents. There bas been a demand 
for Australian merinos, the best comb- 
ing 70s bringing up to $1.10, clean 
basis, and the best 95 cents 20 
$1. Choice Ohio della have been 
sold at $1.05, clean basis, and clothing 
is reported sold at about 80 and 85 
cents. 

Medium bright combing wools have 
been sought at about 29 cents for 
choice Ohio quarters and 30 cents for 
choice Ohio three-eighths. Territories 
have been selling at clean bases of 45 
and 5⁵ cents, respectively. for these 
82 There has been some businese 

Montevideo 56s at about 28 cents 
for wool shrinking about 37 per cent. 

The woolen mills have been taking 
fine scoured Capes and Australians at 
60 to 86 cents, depending upon the 
wool, for good to choice lots, and 
medium wools at 35 to 45 cents, gen- 


’ 


‘foreign sales to America. She spent 
A large attendance is reported at for American goods in the same year 


erally. 


writer factory in Austria, favoring that 


originally planned. 


‘many generations. 

These acceptance houses grant 
bankers’ acceptance credits for 90 days 
to six months, depending on the time 
required to transport, sell and deliver 
the goods involved, Even afier Ger- 
many and the United States were po- 
tent competitors as exporters and im- 
porters, a large proportion of their 
trade was financed by bankers’ accept- 


changes brought about in the war, the 
United States has been able to resume 
gold payments and now does much of 
that business. 
“This.” says Mr. Warburg, “opens 
“only a real opportunity for the 
States, but also the duty of 


require. If we are to export our 
goods, if we are to carry on our trade, 
e must do our share in reducing the 
tance which now exists between 
foreign purchasers and foreign credits 
We must do that not 
by weakening our own standard, but 
by strengthening the others and re- 


“In this task the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., and the Foreign 
Trade Finance Corporation would 
work both on the same lines: the first 
in the field of short-term credits and 


first seeking to carry its credit opera- 


bentures that in due course it may 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Aktiebolaget Ullindustri of 
Norrkoping, Sweden, formed, in 1918, 
to wash and comb wool and to spin 
yarn, will shortly be completed, ac- 
cording to the Swedish press. The 
company's share capital, which was 
originally £70,000, has been increased 
to £140,000. 

According to information received 
in Washington, holdings of the British 
Government in the Anglo-Persian Oi] 
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Company total 5,000,000 ordinary 
shares, 1000 preference ghares and 
199,000 debentures. ’ 

One of the most important invest- 
ments which has been made by 
American capitalists in Brazil for 
effected when an 
American company recently paid $4,- 
000,000 for the manganese mines lo- 
cated at Quelus, in the State of Minas 
Geraes. 


ations for New ( tt at 
Meeting in Switzerland | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

ZURICH, Switzerland—For several 
months negotiations have in 
progress between the German oil 
companies and a group of French 
finariciers representing the great oi! 
undertakings of Poland and the states 
issuing from the former Hapsbur 
monarchy. The. negotiations pe ste | 
on March 1 in the creation at Zurich 
under the direction and with the par- 
ticipation of the Union de Banques 
Suisses of the trust company The In- 
terustional Oi) Union. 

The capital of the new company has 
been fixed at 210,000,000 Swisa francs. 
of which 150,000,000 are in “A” shares 
to bearer fully paid 1 and 7,500,000 
nominal “B” shares, 50 per cent paid 
up have been issued at the moment. 
These last enjoy wider voting rights 
than the others and assure to those 
participating in the foundetion the 
effective conduct of the enterprise, 
whose independence is thus assured. 
The “A” shares, on the other hand, 
enjoy greater advantages as regards 
allocation of dividends. : 

The International Oil Union holds 
the majority of shares in several large 
German and French oil companies, 
which in their turn control aumerous 
undertakings, especially in Galicia. It 
has at its disposition considerable 
financial resources which it will use 
to extend its field of action, for ex- 
ample, in overseas oil-producing ¢oun- 
tries. The new Swigs trust also pro- 
posed to turn to the profit of other 
countries fortunate experiments made 
during and since the war in the ex- 
ploitation of oil-bearing strata in 
Alsace and Hanover. 

According to the “Cote Eviropeenne” 
the matter concerns a combination of 
the group Dabrowa which was to be 
set up in Holland last November with 
the support of the Deutsche Erdoel. 
The Société Belge des Petroles (Petro- 
fina) replaces the Deutsche Petro- 
leum in the new combine. 


SECURITIES USED 


FOR-LOAN PURPOSES 


Special to The Christian Scienee Monitor 

LONDON, England—In order to ob- 
tain loans in the United States of 
America during the war the British 
Government called for all American 
securities held in Great Britain and 
hypothecated them in America. These 
are now being returned to the British 
investors and their amount is quite 
large, as the nominal amount of the 


securities originally deposited wass 


Sterling Dollar. Other 


securities securities currencies 
£307,607,063 £648,314,720 431,096,800 


Of these there have been sold or 
released under the terms of the 
scheme: 

£31,090,303 £293,598,367 £14,10§,200 


and returned or under notice of re- 


turn: 
£165,381,365 £211,239, 708 £6,991,600 


There remain pledged and subro- 
gated: 3 


The Journal of American Chamber 
of Commerce in London says Great 
Britain made 40 per cent of her 1920 
foreign purchases in America, while 
making less than 10 per cent of her 


over seven times as much as she 
received from sales of British goods 
there. 

American manufacturers are said to 
plan the installation of a large type- 


country rather than Tzecho-Slovakia 
because: of comparatively greater 
wealth of iron and cheapness of water 
power. 

The Mexican Secretary of the Treas- 
ury announces import taxes on textile 
goods will be increased 10 per cent 
instead of 20 per cent on April 30, as 


The French national debt is esti- 
mated at between $95,000,000,000 and 
3110,000,000,000. 


DANISH GOLD 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark — The 
Minietry of Finance proposes to pro- 
long till the end of the present year 
the authorization to limit by order in 
council the obligation of the Royal 
Mint to coin money in gold and of 
the national bank to buy gold. In 
the preamble to the bill, it is stated 
that the national bank itself is not 
very interested in this prolongation, 
but considers it desirable that Den- 
mark should follow the same method 
as the other Scandinavian countries. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN NK 

Special to The Christian Science Monſtor 

LONDON, England—The Board of 
Trade gives final notice to all holdera 
of currency notes issued by the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Bank on or prior to 
October 27,.1918, that they must be 
lodged with the administrator of Aus- 
trian y. Cornwall Street, Lon- 
don, 8. B. 1, not later than 1 p. m. on 
May 31, 1921. Holders are reminded 
that delay in logging their notes may 
be prejudicial to them. especially as 
the liquidation of the bank is already 
in progress. 

COTTON MARKET 

NEW YORK, New York-—Cotton 
futures closed firm yesterday. May 
11.84, July 12.87, October 12.94, De- 
cenvber 13.22, January 13.32: Spot 
steady. Middling 12.05. 


— 


493.215.034 86.529.910 


Free: 5 
117.919.863 446,946,735 


Every effort is being made to return 
the free securities as fast as possible, 
and further deposits will be available 
kor return shortly, which would re- 
duce the free securities to £6,028,790 


“eee e@rece 


jand £37,600,710. 


LOWER LEATHER PRICES 

Special to The Christian Scienes Moniter 

LONDON, England—Owing to the 
heavy drop in the cost of leather since 
tenders were sent in for the supply of 
80,000 pairs of ankle boots for the 
Royal Marines, the Admiralty has 
withdrawn the issue and is now in- 
viting manufacturers to submit fresh 
tenders for the contract. A consid- 
erable saving of public money will thus 
be made. The Postmaster-General is 
inviting tenders for the supply of 
27,000 pairs of boots for the postmen 
and telegraph messengers. 


— — 


DANISH CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
Special to The Christian Science Moniter 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark—The re- 
ceipte from Danish customs and excise 
duties from April 1, 1920, to February. 
1921, amounted to 155,836,000 kroner 
against 154,921,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, These 
figures include 1,936,000 kroner 
through Slesvig. The figure for last 
month wag 11,017,000 against 15,747,- 
000 in February, 1920. 
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LUMBER 


All Kinds— 


One Quality 


Produ ed and distributed by 


C. A. GOODYEAR 
LUMBER co. 


McCORMICK BLDG. 
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after Seattle and 
won two games and 


1 * N. 
I 
m one. | 
4 i 
* To « 


British Columbia— 
since 1913, when the 
National 


ries was started, the 


va, 
20 
ae 


ae ioc! yey League has the honor of hold- 
ing the Staniey Cup and with it the 


hockey championship of 


n 

. * * ' 

n — 1. : 

the world. Ottawa is for the second 
. * er * 


ſuecesstve year the team which has 
aken the trophy to the eastern part 


ever held for the title. It not 
required the full five games to 


games which Vancouver 


on were both played under National 
League rules, while two of the 
1 won by Ottawa were 
Pacific Coast Hockey 
results of the 


Darragh of Ottawa was the high 
scorer of the series with 


58 goals to his credit. Skinner of Van- 
_ Ouver came next with 4. Ten play- 


goal in the series, 


at least 1 ä 
50 to each team. The 


belonging 


for ‘Right to Challenge Jay 
Gould for Court Tennis Title 


be ‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
| - BOSTON, Massachusetts—F. S. Cut- 


ag of the New York Racquet & Ten- 
| won the semi-final round 
in the United States court ten- 
championship tournament, which 
| on the courts of the Boston 
; Racquet Club yesterday, 
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‘Two Golf Players Have F ine 
Battle for North and South 
Qualifying Gold Medal 


PiNEHURST, North (arclina—B. P. 


Merriman of the Country. Club ot. 


Druid Hills Golf Club tied for the 
qualifying-round gold medal in the 
annual United North and South ama- 
teur golf championship tournament 
here Tuesday with cards of 155. G. W. 
White of the Nassau Country Club and 
L. A. Hamilton of the Garden City 
Country Club tied for third place with 
cards of 156. One of the largest fields 
that ever took part in this popular 
tournament competed this year, and 
no less than nine sixteens qualified 
for match play. f 

Adair won the qualifying-round 
medal in 1920, and after he had played 
the first 16 holes on Monday for a 
brilliant 73, he was regarded as a 
prime favorite to get the medal for the 
second successive year; but in playing 
the No. 3 course for his second 16 
holes on Tuesday, he turned in an 82, 
which gave him a total of 155 for the 
36 holes of play. Merriman required 
80 for his first 18 holes of play; but 
he took only 75 for the second 16, 
givingi him a total of 155. The cards 
of these two players follow: 


Adair, out... 45656 3 5 3 3—39 


5 
e 
Merriman, in 4 
It required a card of 167 to qualify 
for the first division of play and four 
players turned in that card. They 
were J. D. Standish Jr., of the Loch- 
moor Club, J. D. Chapman of the 
Greenwich Country Club, G. W. Mead 
of the Country Club of Glen Ridge 
and H. G. Welborn of the Woodland 
Golf Club. In the playoff Welborn 
was eliminated. The cards of the 
qualifiers for the first division follow: 


~ 


Player and club— 
B. P. Merriman, Waterbury. 
Perry Adair, Atlanta 
G. W. White, Nassau 

A: Hamilton, Garden City 76 

. H. Gwaltney, Baltusrol... 79 
Arthur Yates, Rochester .... 
J. M. Wells, E. Liverpool, 0 
F. C. Newton, Brookline .... 
Harold Weber, Inverness 
C. J. Dunphy, Woodland .... 
F. W. Dyer, Upper Montclair 
Donald Parsons, Youngstown 
Joseph Schlotman, Detroit... 
J. D. Chapman, Greenwich... 
J. D. Standish Jr., Detroit... 
G. W. Meade, Montclair ....«. 


WATER-POLO PLAYERS 
GET VARSITY LETTER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PRINCETON, New Jersey—For the 
first time in the history of Princeton 
University athletics members of a 
minor-sport team have been awarded 
the varsity letter this year. They are 
the members of the Intercollegiate 
Swimming Association championship 
water-polo team, and the award is 
made as a result of the adoption of a 
rule authorizing the awarding of the 
P“ to all championship teams in the 
minor sports. 

Princeton hag several times won the 
water-polo championship of the inter- 
collegiate league, but the members of 
the previous championship teams 
never reeeived the straight varsity 
letter. This year’s team was regarded 
as the best which has ever represented 
the Tigers, as it not only won the col- 
lege championship without the loss 
of a single game, but also defeated the 
strong New York Athletic Club team. 
In the intercollegiate championship 
Princeton scored 262 points against 57 
fur its opponents. 


SWEDEN WINS ICE HOCKEY TITLE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

STOCKHOLM, Sweden—In the final 
of the European ice hockey champion- 
ship held here recently, a fine game 
was witnessed between Sweden and 
Tzecho-Slovakia, the former winning 
by 7 goals to 4. Another honor also 
must be credited to Sweden, for Harald 
Stroe, a prominent Swedish skater 
competing in the international ekating 
contests at Copenhagen, Denmark, re- 
cently, set up a new world’s record 
for the 5000-meter distance, which he 
covered in the fine time of 8m. 27 7-10s.., 
this being 6s. better than the former 
record. 


NAVY ELECTS LEWIS 
Special’to The Christin Science Monitor 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland. H. Lewis 


ot Idaho has been elected captaih of 
nited 


the U States Naval Academy 
wrestling team for 1921-22. He 
wrestles in the 176-pound class and 
in the meet with Pennsylvania State 


at that weight, in 49s. 


MINTO CUP SERIES IN MAY 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


Considered to Be the Great- 
est in the University's History 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


_ BERKELEY, California—University 


| of California’s 1921 track and field 


team is expected by coach and stu- 
dents to be the greatest in her history. 
A large number of high-class men, star 
performers in a number of events, and 
two big meets, against the University 
of Michigan and against Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, promise a 
banner season. 

The season opened with a rally re- 
cently, at which nearly 500 ambitious 
candidates signed up for spring work. 
Since that time interclass and inter- 
fraternity meets have provided compe- 
tition for the men every Saturday. 
California's strength this year, as 
throughout her history, will be on the 
field, and whatever weakness is appar- 
ent will be on the track. 

Foremost of the field performers is 
H. A. Muller 23, star end of the foot- 
bal] team, who took second in the 
Olympic Games running high jump 
with a leap of 6ft. 3in. Muller jumps 
with the old-style scissors. He is also 
good for 2216ft. in the running broad 
jump. The javelin is another event 
in which Muller will place. He 
throws the spear around 160ft. Cot; 
trell will be second man in the high 
jump, always good for 6ft. 

In the shot-put O. C. Majors 21, 
another football man, is having plenty 
of competition for first honors from 
Robert Mathews, former coach of the 
Rugby team here, now a student. Both 
are putting inches over 44ft. ‘ 

Discus-throwing honors seem to go 
to R. A. Berkey ‘21, who makes over 
125ft. consistently. Majors and Muller 
back him up and should win one of 
the places in the big meets. 

Majors is also the high man with 

the javelin, throwing 180ft, a mark 
better than the present Pacific Coast 
Conference record. 
Charles Dalton 23 is a likely look- 
ing new man in the broad jump, set- 
ting a mark only a few inches. behind 
Muller. He also leaps 6ft. in the high 
jump and throws the discus 120ft. 

J. A. Merchant, all-around star of 
the first year’s team, is not back this 
year as he is studying at the univer- 
sity farm. He is greatly missed, 


though good men seem to have shown 


up to take his place in most events. 
The hammer throw is an exception to 
this, however, with Thatcher Kemp 
21 high man with 125ft. For years 
California has had a national star in 
this event—Edgren, Pawl, Shattuck, 
Gildersleeve, Richardson, and Mer- 
chant—all good for far over 150ft. 

In the pole-vault Coach Christie is 
trying to develop a likely man from 
last year’s freshman squad and claims 


jhe has a promising one who will do 


12 feet. 

On the track A. B. Sprott 21, cap- 
tain, is easily the star. Sprott's own 
race is the half-mile; but he performs 
ahead of anyone on the coast in the 
mile and runs the two-mile when 
necessary. Sprott always runs a lap 
in the relay. He is expected to be 
good for 10 points in both the big 
meets. 

The sprints and hurdles are Cali- 
fornia’s traditional weakness, at least 
of late years. Guy Calden, who was 
kept out of last year’s meets, will be 
in shape for the big meets and should 
dc 10s. in the 100-yard event. Robert 
Hutchinson 22, has done 10s. this 
year on two occasions and Coach 
Christie believes that he will cut that 
down by the end of the season. How- 
ever, there is little hope that either 
of these men will beat. out Morris 
Kirksey of the Stanford team. C. M. 
Arkley 23 is developing and should 
do 10%s. this year and 10s. next under 
careful coaching. 

H. B. Henderson 22 is the best 
California runner in the high hurdles. 
He runs about 16 2-583. when in good 
form. C. L. Drew will be his running 
mate. Both of these men perform in 
the low hurdles, but Jesse Wells of 
Stanford is expected to win. 

In the quarter-mile O. R. Hendrix- 
son and J. McDonald should handle 
all competition. Hendrixson showed 
up well in the eastern intercollegi- 
ate meets last year. His time is al- 
ways around 50s. and he has done 
much better. McDonald is one of the 
best runners in collage. 

Carl Waltz 21 will be Sprott’s run- 
ning mate in the half-mile. Waltz, 
Sprott and Meija will run the mile; 
all do consistently under 4m, 30s. 

In the two-mile J. R. Hawes 23 
will be the chief hope, with Dorr 
and Crippen running with him. 

Coach Christie is convinced that 
the team will be a winner this sea- 
son. He said, “Not only is the en- 
thusiasm good this year, but I believe 
there is more real varsity and fresh- 
man material here than ever before. 
With the men we have and the in- 
terest that they are already showing 
we should beat Leland Stanford 
Junior University, University of 
Michigan, or whoever else we may 
meet this season.” The schedule is 
as follows: 

— University eof Michigan at 
Berkeley, California: 16—Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University at Palo Alto, 
California. 


HALDEMAN NAMED CAPTAIN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania At 


Large Number of Stars Makes 
U Varsity Squad Which Ie ie. 


ON OKLAHOMA NINE 


Prospects for a Winning Baseball 
Team in the Missouri Valley 
Confetence Series Are Con- 
sidered Brighter This Vear 


„ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


. 


22 W. A. Rath, champion of Pennsylvania, 
si play. in 24 moves. Of the’ 


_« from its Western News Office 

NORMAN, Oklahoma—Prospects for 
a winning baseball team during Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma's second season in 
the Missouri Valley Conference are 
far a better showing than last year 
More than 100 men, including fresh- 
men, answered the summons for can- 
didates, and among them were five 
letter men. A. S. Davis 21, pitcher; 
W. B. Cotton 23, second base; W. G. 
Talbot 21, third base, 1921 captain; 
A. C. Seitz 23, shortstop, and W. V. 
Cox 21, outfleld, were the former 0“ 
men to make their appearance. 

Last year Oklahoma’s greatest dif- 
ficulty was in the weakness of the 
pitching staff. Davis, who was the 
only dependable pitcher on the squad, 


Will Play the English Side 
on Saturday Next at Glasgow 


. ent of The Christlan 
Science Monitor 
EDINBURGH, Scotland Within re- 


By special 


cent weeks the outlook for Scotland in 


the international Association football 
match with England on April 9 has 
undoubtedly brightened. That the in- 
ternational should be won is a great 
matter with the Scottish enthusiast, 
and he is numbered by his tens of 
thousands. In England the cup-final 
is the great day; in Scotland it is the 
contest between the former rivals of 
Bannockburn and Flodden days; and 
when the clash comes on Saturday a 
gathering may be expected at Hamp- 
den Park, Glasgow, the field of the 
famous Queen’s Park Club, of from 
anything between 100,000 and 140,000 
people. The record for the ground is 
127,000, in pre-war days. 

One reason for the greater optimism 
is the result of the inter-league game 
between the two countries at High- 
bury on March 12, and another and 
even a stronger one is that while 
Scotland could defeat Wales more 
decisively than the score of 2 to 1 
would indicate, England could only 
draw with the men of Wales. These 
admittedly are but slim reasons on 
which to lean, but they afford some 
ground at least for believing that 
Scotland’s chances of winning are 
better than nil, as at one time they 
were likely to be. 


is back for another year in the box, 
and he is promised better support from | 
the new pitchers. 

Among the sophomores who are 
eligible for this year are several likely | 
candidates. J. C. Pickard 23 pitched : 
for the freshmen last spring and re- | 
peatedly shut out the varsity nine. He | 
is doing well this year and is picked | 
for a regular position on the Okla- 
homa squad. C. E. Morrison 23 is 
another fast pitcher who is taking his 
turn in the box with the varsity. 
C. H. Dolph 22 makes up the quartet 
of pitchers that will pitch Oklahoma 
to victory or defeat through the 1921 
season. 

F. A. Ogilvie 22 is sure to be regular | 
catcher. Several men are out for the 
catching position, but Coach Owen is 
using Ogilvie to the exclusion of all | 
others. First base is a doubtful place, | 
with D. K. Donahue ’23, D. R. McKown | 
21, D. W. Hamm 22, and L. H. Bellah | 
23 all in the race. ü 

Second, short, and third are prac- 
tically assured for the former letter 
men of those positions, although com- 
petition is not lacking for any of them. 
The outfield is generally a question to 
Coach Owen until the time for the 
first game of the season, but this year 
the positions are the least of his prob- 
lems. Cox, former letter man, L. E. 
Haskell 22, and Howard Marsh 22 are 
three of the hardest hitting and fastest 
men in the university. Coach Owén 
has been using them steadily in the 
field with the varsity; and no one 
questions them their position. 

J. C. Hogan 22, Maurice McLaugh- 
lin 23, and R. J. Seitz 23 are infield- 
ers of unusual ability and will prob- 
ably break into the lineups before the 
end of the season. G. M. Tyler 22 and 
W. J. Chesher '23 are running a losing 
race with the veteran catcher Ogilvie. 
Tyler may be shifted to some other 
position on account of his hitting 
qualities. 

Baseball has always been one of the 
leading sports at the University of 
Oklahoma because of the fact that, 
with a few weeks’ exception in mid- 
winter, it is played the year round. 
With the several class leagues, fra- 
ternity leagues and club leagues in 
operation since March 1, the varsity 
has no end of good strong competition 
to get it into shape. Judson Urie 23, 
former star from the University of 
Missouri, who pitched the Missourians 
into a Valley championship in 1917, 
and later joined the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, is giving the varsity all it can 
handle in pitching. The Conference 
schedule follows: 

April 8 and 9— University of Kansas 
at Norman; 15 and 16—University of 
Missouri at Norman; 22 and 23—Drake 
University at Norman. 

May 17 and t8—Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College at Manhattan; 19, 20 and 
2i—University of Nebraska at Lincoln. 


CAMBRIDGE BEATS DARK BLUES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England — The annual 
contests at foils and sabers between 
representatives of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the two great English univer- 
sities, was held recently at the head- 
quarters of the London Fencing Club, 
and ended in a double victory for 
Cambridge. Fencing has met with 
more encouragement at Oxford than 
at Cambridge so the Cantabs may be 
congratulated for a really good per- 
formance. In the foils, H. N. St. B. 
Norman, Cambridge, defeated J. Mc- 
Neil, J. Barstow and H. L. Savory, 
while R. S. S. Meade, Cambridge, won 
against Savory and McNeil after los- 
ing to Barstow. Of the Light Blues 
A. L. Philp was defeated at the hands 
of Savory and McNeil before he could 
defeat Barstow. Cambridge thus won 
the foils by 6 victories to 3. In the 
sabers J. R. Carter of Cambridge, was 
defeated by H. G. Curran, but L. D. 
Moore made up for this by defeating 
H. G. Meek. Later Moore defeated 
Curran and Carter beat Meek, the 
Light Blues winning in this depart- 
ment by 3 to 1. 


RUTH BEATS RZESCHEWSKI 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
Samuel Rzeschewski, the famous boy 
chess player, lost only one of 20 simul- 
taneous games played here Tuesday. 


defeated the boy after ih. 45m. of 
remaining 


The Rugby football and the hockey 
games were won by England, and 
also the women’s hockey, so that a 
soccer success would help to balance 
matters and go far toward redeeming 
the good name of the Scots in the 
realm of sports. Writing just after 
the trial game between the Anglo- 
Scots and the Home Scots, it cannot 
be said that the side is likely to be a 
particularly strong one. Some of the 
positions are not going to be easily 
or well filled. Scotland is well off 
for goal keepers with James Brown- 
lie, Third Lanark, Kenneth Camp- 
bell, Partick Thistle, and an Anglo- 
Scot, John Ewart of Bradford City. 
Any of these three would do. 

Two Anglo-Scottish backs are likely 
to be called on, John Marshall, Mid- 
dlesbrough, and James Blair, Cardiff 
City. None of the Home backs is of 
high class, and William McStey, who 
has taken part in all the representa- 
tive games so far as fullback, may be 
asked to fill the center-half position. 
He is by no means of international 
class, but is probabiy better than any 
of the Anglo-Scots who might be 
tried, such as Wilfrid Low, Newcastle 
United, Alec Graham, Arsenal, or 
Michael Gilhooley, Hull City, who 
played in the trial game. William 
Cringan, Celtic, cannot play at present 
and Robert Preston, Heart of Mid- 
lothian, who has been doing so well 
of late in the cup-ties, can hardly ex- 
pect to be put straightway into the 
international match without going 
through a trial. Charles Forrest, 
Clyde, who played in the inter-league 
game in London, was not a success 
there and has consequently faded out 
of view. That all-important position 
will not be filled by a great player 
whoever is selected, and he will have 
C. M. Buchan of Sunderland to look 
after. 

James McMullan, Partick Thistle, 
seems to be the only left-half: The 
trial game would have been valuable 
if it had revealed some outstanding 
wing halves; but it did: not, for 
Stewart Davidson, Middlesbrough, and 
James Nicolson, Bristol City, were 
certainly no better than the men at 
home, and home players, all other 
things being equal, are entitled to a 
preference. Of the home men for the 
right-half position there are Joseph 
Harris, Partick Thistle, a player of 
polish, but lacking the big match tem- 
perament, and John McIntyre, Green- 
ock Morton, a man of the hustling 
type, who played at Highbury with but 
moderate success. The half-back line 
will have to do better than its form 
indicates if it is to hold the English 
forwards. ' The writer cannot see the 
half-back line being strong, not even 
moderately so, and on that ground can- 
not share in the optimism that has 
grown during recent weeks, espe- 
cially should England call upon Arthur 
Grimsdell, Tottenham Hotspur, to help 
her out of her difficulties. It is as- 
sumed that George Wilson, Sheffield 
Wednesday, will be the English cen- 
ter-half and that John Bamber, Liver- 
pool, will complete a line which on 
paper looks infinitely superior to any- 
thing Scotland can put in the field. 

The Scottish forwards should be a 
fairly good line: Alexander McNab, 
Greenock Morton, or William -Aitken, 
Newcastle United, Andrew Cunning- 
ham, Glasgow Rangers, Andrew Wil- 
son, Dunfermline Athletic, Thomas 
Miller, Liverpool, and A. L. Morton, 
Glasgow Rangers. There were a 
number of good forwards in the trial 
game, and none did better than Mc- 
Nab, who proved a great success, and 
Aitken, the former Queen’s Park man, 
both in the outside-right position. 
Wilson was a great little player, and 
also Joseph Anderson, who has been 
doing well for Burniey, the great Eng- 
lish League side of the season. He was 
quite a good man, too, but not a Wil- 
son. Alan Morton did not play in the 
trial, and may not do so for some 
time. Alexander Troup: at outside-left 
was not at his best, but he and Andrew 
Cunningham made a very serviceable 
wing at times; but if Morton is avail- 
able he will doubtless get the outside- 
left place, in which case Cunningham 
may or may not play with him on the 
left wing. Thomas Miller, Liverpool, 


year at Sheffield, must be in the run- 
ning again. He was good without 


games Rzeschewski 
seven. 


won 12 and drew 
>. J 


| ere is, indeed, little likelihood of | stated. 


who was in the Scottish eleven last 
| scoring. 


CLAIMS 23 GOALS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—oOf the players 
who had scored 20 or more goals in 
the first division of the Association 
Football League since the commence- 


ment of th® season, only one succeeded 
in finding the net on March 12, this 


being Robert Blood, West Bromwich 
Albion's latest acquisition. He was 
thus enabled to break away from G. W. 
Elliott of Middlesbrough and Thomas 
Browell, Manchester City, and stand 
alone in the fourth position with a 
total of 23. Only two first division 
men were able to score more than one 
goal on the date mentioned, these be- 
ing Frederick Morris of West Brom- 
wich Albion and Frank Roberts, the 
Bolton Wanderer, who claimed a 
couple each. Morris incidentally ran 
his aggregate into double figures, as 
did H. Johnson, Sheffield United. 
Joseph Smith and Joseph Anderson of 
Bolton Wanderers and Burnley, re- 
spectively, easily remained joint lead- 
ers with totals of 29. The list: 

Player and club— 
Joseph Smith, Bolton Wanderers 
Joseph Anderson, Burnley 
W. H. Walker, Aston Villa 
Robert Blood, West Bromwich Albion 
G. W. Elliott, Middlesbrough 
Thomas Browell, Manchester City .... 
C. M. Buchan, Sunderland ............ 21 
Robert Kelly, Burniey 
Harry Chambers, Liverpool 
Frank Roberts, Bolton Wanderers .... 
Neil Harris, Newcastle United 
Bert Bliss, Tottenham Hotspur 
David McLean, Bradford 
James Seed, Tottenham Hotspur 
P. Dawson, Blackburn Rovers 
W. T. Roberts, Preston North End 
J. G. Cock, Chelsea 
L. Hawksworth, Blackburn Rovers 
R. Johnson, Liverpool 
W. Cross, Burniey 
Charles Crossley, Everton 
Richard Parker, Everton 
Andrew Smailes, Newcastle United .. 
G. S. Seymour, Newcastle United .... 
Frederick Morris, W. Bromwich Albion 10 
H. Johnson, Sheffield United 


TWO PLAYERS SCORE 
FOUR GOALS EACH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
EDINBURGH, Scotland—The week 

ending March 12 was remarkable for 

two noteworthy scoring achievements 

in the Scottish Association Football 

League, and both were performed 

by players of the same name. 

George Henderson of the Glasgow 

Rangers scored 4 goals against Ayr 

United, and William Henderson of the 

Airdrieonians registered a like num- 

ber against Aberdeen. The former 

has scored a quartet of goals on no 

fewer than three different occasions 

this season. Both these players, of 

course, considerably improved their 

positions in the goal-scoring list, and 

crept nearer to the leader, Hugh 

Ferguson, of Motherwell. Another 

prominent player, T. B. Melnally. 

Celtic, scored a couple of goals during 

the week under notice, while renowned 

scorers who enhanced their aggre- 

gates by a single point were Andrew 

Cunningham, Alexander Archibald, 

and Thomas Cairns, all of Glasgow 

Rangers. The list: 
Player and club— 

Hugh Ferguson, Motherwell 

Willian Henderson, Airdrieonians .... 

T. B. Melnally, Celtic 

George French, Greenock Morton 

George Henderson, Glasgow Rangers.. 

Andrew Cunningham, Glasgow Rangers 23 

J. R. Smith, Kilmarnock 1 

Joseph Cassidy, Celtic 

Duncan Walker, Dumbarton 

William Reid, Albion Rovers 

John Bell, Dundee 

Fletcher Welsh, Third Lanark 

Frank Walker, Third Lanark 

F. J. Forbes, Heart of Midlothian ... 

Thomas Cairns, Glasgow .Rangers ... 

D. L. Anderson, Hibernians 

Alexander Archibald, Glasgow Rangers 13 

George Waite, Clydebank 

Harry’ Paton, Clydebank 

Charles Duncan, Clyde 

J. J. Quinn, Ayr United 

John Kinloch, Partick Thistle 

Edward Kane, Falkirk 

Andrew Fyfe, Queens Park 


DISTILLERY AND 
GLENAVON DRAW 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BELFAST, Ireland — The Belfast 
Association Football Cup tie at Lurgan 
on March 12 between Distillery and 
Glenavon produced a very evenly con- 
tested game, a draw of 1 goal each 
resulting. In the first half no goal 
was registered, but in the second 
period a sudden rush gave Patrick 
Dalrymple the opportunity of scoring 
and he passed the Glenavon goal 
keeper with a fast shot. It was only in 
the closing part of play that James 
Connor equalized the scores with a 
splendid effort. The loss of a point 
at home is a serious matter to Glen- 
avon, which relies on home engage- 
ments to carry it through the compe- 
tition. Distillery, on the other hand, 
is doing quite well and should go far 
toward winning the tournament. 

The Bradford amateur league sent 
an eleven to Belfast to play against 
the Irish Alliance. The visitors, how- 
ever, were outclassed and soundly de- 
feated by 6 goals to 0, 4 of which 
were scored in the first half, James 
Ward, John Moreland, Robert Doherty, 
and a mistake by the Bradford goal 
keeper being responsible for the 
E In the second half Robert 
Baker obtained the other 2 goals, 
the Irish Alliance winning easily as 


Goals 


_ These Two Countries Will 
Play Saturday at Swansea 
By special r of The Christian 
Sclence Monitor 


BELFAST, Ireland—The Irish Foot- 
ball Association’s selectors have re- 
cently been called upon to name a 
soccer team to meet that of Wales at 
Swansea on Saturday. This game will 
be a battle for the “wooden spoon” of 
this season’s international association 
football competition. It will be re- 
membered that Wales figured at the 
top of the championship standing for 
the first time last season, as did Ire- 
land in 1914, there being no matches 
during the war. 

This season, Waleg, after losing to 
Scotland by 1 to 2, drew with England, 
0 to 0, while Ireland lost to both Eng- 
land and Scotland, by 2 to 0 in each 
case. In order then to dodge the 
aforesaid “wooden spoon” the Green 
Isle must defeat Wales on Saturday. 
After the way in which the Irish team 
played against Scotland at Belfast in 
February last it is certain that there 
will be some changes against Wales. 

The day has gone by when names 
alone bring men into an Irish repre- 
sentative eleven. There is quite an 
Irish soccer colony in England this 
season. Some of the men there are 
still good enough, but their clubs care 
more for league positions than they 
do for Ireland, and will not let Irish, 
players go away to assist their coun- 
try. Just now there is some contro- 
versy in progress with England and 
Scotland because the Irish Football 
Association inserted a clause in its 
transfer forms making it imperative 
that Irish players should be released 
by cross-channel clubs if required for 
international matches. Apart from 
this the time has apparently arrived 
when the Irish Football Association’s 
selectors must again resort to as 
many home players as they can. If 
one takes the play of the cross-chan- 
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nel men against Scotland as an in- 
stance, home players could certainly 
do no worse, and, on the other hans. 
might do a good deal better. 

Men like W. Lacey and James Fer- 
ris, who assist Liverpool and Chelsea 
respectively, were practically passen- 
gers against Scotland, and appear to 
have had their day. M. T. O’Brfen, the 
left half of Queen's Park Rangers, 
failed to do himself justice against 
Scotland and he, too, can be ignored. 
Samuel McGregor, at outside right, 
was badly supported in the Scottish 
game, and if he had had his usual 
partner, William Crooks, he would 
probably have made a mu better 
show. W. G. Gillespie of Sheffield 
United is required for a pivot but his 
club is in the first division of the Eng- 
lish League, and may not allow him to 
gO away. 

James Chambers, of Distillery, who 
played in the amateur international 
match against France, would be a 
fine inside left to Louis Bookman of 
Luton, and the latter can hardly be 
left out. The question of right half 
causes trouble, but Maxwell Reid, Dis- 
tillery, would seem to be the proper 
man, while William Emerson of Glen- 
toran could go on the left to flank 
Herbert Smith of Cardiff City. Peter 
Gavin, who is playing splendidly for 
Blackpool, should get his place at left 
back. His club did not let him away 
in the game against Scotland, but no. 
doubt it will be more amenable on this 
occasion. 


PARTICK ENTERS FINAL ROUND 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


GLASGOW, Scotland (Wednesday) 
—The Partick Thistle Club has won its 
way to the final round of the Scottish 
Association Football Cup tourney in 
which it will be opposed by the Glas- 
gow Rangers, the leaders of the Scot- 
tish League standing. Partick Thistle 
defeated the Heart of Midlothian by 2 
goals to 0 in the second replay of the 
semi-final round on Tuesday. 


EIGHTH GAME A DRAW 


HAVANA, Cuba—The seventh draw 
in the championship chess match here 
between Emanuel Lasker and J. R. 
Capablanca was recorded yesterday. 
Capablanca has one victory to his 
credit. The eighth game was drawn 
as the players sat down to resume 
play discontinued Sunday night. The 
players agreed that the 30 moves on 
Sunday night had left them in position 
where neither could win. 


ENGLISH FOOTBALL RESULTS 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
In the English Association Football 
League today, Overton defeated Chel- 
sea; 5 goals to 1, and Millwall defeated 
Southend, 2 to 1. 
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Fast Time Across the Pacifie 
10 Days to JAPAN 

Days to CHINA 


Travel in Comfort on the Palatial 


Empress of Russia 
Empress of Asia 


Luxurious Accommodat 
Single Cabina, Doubie Cabins, 
Suites— Sitting Room, 
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Private 


TO EUROPE 
e. JOHN, N.B., to LIVERPOOL, 
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SEEK RECOGNITION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
EDMONTON, Alberta — After two 
days’ conference the representatives 
of Alberta school trustees and of the 
Alberta Teachers Alliance failed to 


reach an agreement on the teachers’ 


contract question, for which purpose 
the conference was called. The rock 


upon which the conference split was 


1 River service, the 
jn artery of the barge system, also 
ting new equipment, following 


4 Spectors. 


„ and Evatisville and Edwards- 
lle, Tadiana. They will shorten the 
upstream, from New Or- 
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Was operating five steam tow- 
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the recognition of the alliance in the 
way desired by itself. The alliance 
wished td be given the right of send- 
ing an agent or special representative 
into and school district in which there 
was trouble between the trustee 
board and the teacher, and held that 
anything short of this would not. be 
“recognizing” the organization. The 
trystees did not approve of this 
course, claiming that it would de un- 


wise to include it in the contract, 


They expressed their willingness, 
however, to lay the matter before the 
next trustees’ convention for consid- 
eration. 2 

The alliance representatives claimed 
that the privilege of having an agent 
present in every district in which 
there was a dispute would not neces- 
sarily mean that he would be preju- 
diced in favor of the teacher. If the 
latter was in the wrong, they said, 
judgment would be given accordingly, 
and the teachers could be as well 
trusted for fair-mindedness as the in- 
In answer to this the trus- 
tees claimed that sinee the teachers 
paid a membership fee to the alliance, 
they were entitled to its protection 
and would expect the alliance's rep- 
resentatives to take their part. All 
parties agreed that the teacher was 
within his rights in seeking an im- 
provement in his status, with a view 
to making the profession more stable. 


COMPULSORY ENGLISH 
MEASURE PASSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

LINCOLN, Nebraska—Over the pro- 
tests of large numbers of German 
Lutherans, the House has passed a 
Senate bill that makes English the 
official language of the state and pro- 
vides that the common school branches 
must be taught in English only, in 
schools of all kinds, public, private and 
parochial. 

The bill does not apply to teaching 
in schools held on the Sabbath, where 
religious instruction only is given. It 
does not prohibit teaching of a foreign 
language in a home. New matter 
added also includes a _ prohibition 
against any discrimination against the 
use of English in 3 meeting, relig- 
ous, social, or commercial. 

Two years ago the Legislature took 
steps to limit especially the teaching 
of German in so far as the common 
branches were concerned. This year 
the German Lutherans sought its re- 
peal of that law, and instead a much 
more drastic bill was passed. 


HEARING ON MOTION 
PICTURE CENSORSHIP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 
ALBANY, New York—Strong sup- 
port Of the Lusk-Clayton bill calling 
for state censorship of motion pic- 
tures was voiced at a hearing before 
a legislative committee here on Thurs- 


day. 
Mrs. Ellen O'Grady, former deputy 
r in New York City, 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Graphs, 
eurvea, averages and percentages were 
presented by Magnus W. Alexander, 


managing director of the National In- 


dustrial Conference Board, which rep- 
resents a group of manufacturers, at 
a dinner of the Economic Club of 
Boston, to prove that a wage reduc- 
tion must come as an economic neces- 
‘sity, Two other of the speakers 
seconded Mr. Alexander’s 
such a cut is essential, the pertinent 
question being raised, however, by the 
fourth speaker, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
when he remarked that all seemed 
agreed that wages must be reduced 
but the real question seems to be, 
“Whose?” Dr. Hutchinson added that nt 
he could not help but feel that the 
laboring man, who produces the great 
bulk of what we all need, has the 
greater right to consideration, and 
that from the employer’s point of view 
there is a vast difference between re- 
ucing the profits and income of the 
employer and of the worker.” 

In presenting his charts, Mr. Alexan- 
der took exception to many of the 
figures presented on the cost of living. 
Many of these, he pointed out, are 
based on commodity prices, on food 
prices, or on wholesale prices, while 
the workingman’s budget is made up 
of the five elements of food, shelter, 
clothing, fuel and light, and sundries. 
He is not concerned with an article in 
quantity, he said, therefore wholesale 
prices do not apply. Mr. Alexander 
claimed that employers as a whole 
have met the test of society’s demand 
that the employer pay a fair wage for 
an hour's work given. 


Four Problems 


Of the four industrial problems, of 
hours of labor, wages, treatment of 
employees and assurance of steady 
work, Mr. Alexander declared the last 
is the most important. He said that 
he feels that the wage readjustment 
which must cofme will be marked by a 
lesser defiation in the wage of the 
artisan than in that of the common 
laborer. But, he said, “it does not 
matter how many dollar bills a man 
gets, it matters how much he can buy 
in dollars and cents.” 


Warning that wage deflation which 
he, too, agreed “must come” must be 
marked by care that the social and 
political solidarity of the country goes 
undisturbed, was given by Sam A. 
Lewisohn, banker. From a national 
point of. view the hypothesis that La- 
bor is a.commodity must be discarded, 
he said, and efficiency, reasonable un- 
derstanding between employer and 
employee, and collaboration, must be 
substituted. Increase in the volume of 
‘trade and solution of production and 
construction problems cannot come 
from wage reductions alone, Mr. Lew- 
isohn declared, for the European ‘it- 
uation, tightness of money, high inter- 
est rates, displacement of Labor in 
some lines, and lack of materials in 
Many cases, are all factors. 


“In view of their position,” Mr. Lew- 
isohn concluded, “it is the employers 
who must assume the röle of construc- 
tive atatesmen. The capitalist must 
go more than halfway. In liquidating 
Labor it must be certain that we do 
not liquidate Labor’s good will. This 
is not a time for force or bludgeon- 
ing.” 


Value of Statistics 


Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, expressed doubt 
as to the value of graphs and curves 
because they are predicated on aver- 
ages. The workman is fiot going on 
an average in shaping his living but 
on his own individual experience, he 
said; and characterized the desire for 
uniformity as misleading. There is, 
he said, the utmost diversity of ad- 
vantage throughout the country, the 
family of a carpenter in a small town 
or city having far more standing and 
advantages than in a metropolis. Next 
to limiting production, Dr. Eliot as- 
serted, Labor’s greatest error has been 
desire for uniformity. 

That reduction of wages be made a 
slow process, was Dr. Eliot’s advice. 
He said that he felt that the accept- 
ance by employers of methods of co- 
operative management, with instruc- 
tion of workers, in the methods of 
industry, is an important movement 
which may solve mahy great problems. 

“The employers of this country,” he 
said, “now have it in their hands, if 
they have the intelligence and the 
good will, to put American industry on 
the highest plane. We must under- 
take the education of employers, which 
has been much neglected, and the edu- 
cation of employees, which has been 
neglected still more. To drive out 
the errors of the limited output and 
the closed shop aud the belief in an 
inevitable war between employer and 
employee, we must have a liberal 
press and a liberal state of mind on 
the part of the employing class.” 
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the Making of a 
Did vou ever have a flower bed to 
call your very own? Let us start 
right now planning our flowers for 
this yeat. You know it is not a bit 
| too early to plan and begin to pick a 
place which will be best suited to 
ourselves, to the flowers and also to 
mother. Mee. 
The first thing to consider in making 
a flower. bed, and always remember 
this, ig the location of the bed, Try 
to pick a place where the ground 
looks real rich, and do not pick too 
large a space. Say we take a space 
about 4-feet by 4 feet square or round, 
whichever you prefer. This ought to 
be a nice size in which to put most 


of the flowers you like. We must get 
a place where lots of sun and air will 
get to the flowers. Right in the cen- 
ter of the back or side yard is a good 
place, then plenty of rain will also 
reach the flowers, and save you lots of 
hard labor carrying water for them. 

Now that we have found some soil, 
just in the right location, we will 
consider what kind of flowers we can 
put in the flower bed. . 

Scarlet sage. ö 

Sweet williams. 

Larkspur (dwarf). 

Nasturtium. 

] Sweet alyssum. 

First, in the center, we will plant 
| . scarlet sage this is a beautiful flower 
e i for a bouquet. Perhaps you would 
(i on ill rather get plants than seeds, which 
a 10 can be bought for just a few cents a 

plant, or if you want seeds you must 
start them early in the house. 

Next to these, in the second row 
from the center, put sweet williams, 
a popular old-fashioned flower, a 
member of the pink family. The 
leaves are small and the flowers: vel- 
vety. They range in color from white 
to dark red and purple, and grow in 
thick clusters. 

In the third row plant larkspurs, 
which come from the buttercup family. 
They are cultivated mostly for. their 
handsome irregular flowers. About 
one hundred species are to be found 
in the United States, but the most 
beautiful are found in Asia. 

Nasturtiums may be planted in the 
fourth row from the middle. They are 
cultivated everywhere for ornamental 
purposes. Be sure to get the bush 
variety for your beds. The glossy 
leaves ‘and stems, which are crisp, 
have a pungent flavor. 

For the fifth row, being the border 
row, we will plant sweet alyssum. It 
is a trailing little plant and very dear 
to gardeners, as they use it more than 
any other flower for bordering. It is 
a white, sweet scented flower often 
frequented by bees. One variety has 
double flowers and another is noted 
for its variegated leaves, a third kind 
is small and bushy and is the best 
kind for~borders. 

I have named them as they will be 
planted, beginning from the center. 
Plant the flowers in rows nine inches 
apart and you will then have three 
inches left. You can beautify the 
flower bed now by finding round white 
stones and place them around the edge 
of the bed. The flowers can all be 
planted as soon as the ground gets 
quite warm. Start at once to get ready 
for your flower bed. Be sure to weed 
it twice a week. You will then keep 
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“What are you doing with this fuse?” 
“We want to blow up the fort,” they 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


“A kite with a twisty tail that.soars and flutters like a bird 


launched their boat, caught the log, 


rand if it was judged not watersoaked,| Nell and Evelyn Play 
or otherwise useless for their purpose, | Don Quixote 


they towed it in shore. In the eve- 
Neli and Evelyn had been having 


that of a birch tree. When the na- 
tives want a necktie, or a dress, or 
curtains, or various other things for 
which a thin, lacy material is needed, 
they cut down one of these trees. 
Having cut down their tree, three 
strips of bark, about six inches wide 
and eight feet long, are taken from 
the trunk and thrown into the water. 
Then each man takes a strip while 
it is still in the water and with the 
point of his knife separates a thin 
layer of the inner bark from one end 
of the strip. He then takes the end 
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Flying Kites 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
April is a gray month, 
The wind sings loud at night; 
But oh, it is a gay month 
To sail a tugging kite! 


An hour on a wind-swept hill! 
A kite with twisty tail 

That soars and flutters like a bird 
Upon the spring-like gale! 


How to Play at 
Bridgeboard 


ly Just about now, no matter e 
: you go in England or the Uni 

. by the noise, espe- States, you will be sure to find boys 

when Cw rusty cannon also playing one game a very great. deal 

themselves heard, and : f 

e mea ig . and that game is marbles. Of course, 

strongly it is an old, old game. 

ey therefore change their! Well, this being so, there are, as you 

about making an immediate as- ‘would expect, wouldn’t you? many dif- 

ferent kinds of games. You, if you 
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ning their father placed it in position | 
to saw, then Horace helped him saw 
‘and split the cuts into firewood. Don Quixote read aloud to them for 


1 . 
On Saturdays they piled the wood the last few evenings, and had been 


in orderly rows in the shed, near the pone much interested in the adventures 
kitchen, filled their mother’s wood- of the Spanish knight. His adventure 
box and helped with the dishes, then | with the windmill had made a special 
they were ready for their Saturday impression on them. 


fun. 
On this particular day they were | Nearly every day they went for a 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
Game of marbles 


are a boy, will be sure to know of 
+i several. 7 am wondering if you have 
heard of any of these, Boss Out, for 
instance, Bun-hole, Cob, 
Hogo, Holy Bang, Hundreds, Lag, 
Long-Trawl, Nine Holes and Ring Taw. 
They are all interesting games, and 
is certainly one of the 

best. How do you play it? Oh, it is 
quite simple. Any boy .who knows 
how to do a little carpentry can soon 
make a bridgeboard. Get a board 
about 18 inches long, say, about six 
inches deep and about one inch thick. 


[Then cut, say, nine little square pieces 


of one side. Just make two little 
with a saw, about an inch or 80 
then break off the piece be- 

you know, no doubt, it will 
quite easily. Then, when 

all the little holes cut 

ais shown in the pic- 

id your bridge board up on 
make rm, and everything is 
Bach player 
in the pool, to 
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the holes it is put in 
through, say 
get 3 out of the pool, 


The. Lace Bark Ties 


Have you ever thought how conven- 
jent it would be, if, whenever you 
needed a new dress, or a new neck- 
tie, you could gather it from off a 
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Once upon a time the governor of 
the Island of Jamaica sent a present 
to King Charles II of England. This 
28 was a vegetable necktie that 
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the teacher. 


an even sheet of the entire size of 
the strips of bark! Twelve sheets are 
taken from each strip of bark and 
thrown into the water. 

Next the men take one of these 
sheets and slowly and carefully 
stretch it sidewise. The sheet widens 


terial, closely woven, about six inches 
wide, it becomes a cloud.of filmy lace 
over three t wide! And no human 
hand ever made such wonderful, gos- 
samer lace as this, snowy-white and 
delicate as a cloud. 

You would think that anything so 
soft and delicate would not wear well. 
But it wears well, and stands repeated 
washings. 


The Nice Mice at 
oo Sepak 


One beautiful winter morning, Shiny 
and Tiny, the nice mice, went out to 
play in the woodpile in a neighboring 
yard. They saw-a big basket of chips 
and Shiny jumped inside and Tiny 
followed him. . 

No sooner were they inside the 
basket than a big boy picked up the 
basket and walked across the yard to 
a schoolhouse and into a schoolroom 
where children were reciting their 
lessons. 

Shiny whispered to Tiny to keep 
perfectly still and Tiny promised and 
settled into one corner beside Shiny. 
Together they could peep through a 
crack in the basket and see the teacher 
who was sitting with her back to 
them and all the pupils facing them. 

The big boy who had brought in 
the basket reached down and took 
out a handful of chips and put it in 
the stove. 

“That will be plenty, Willie,” said 
the teacher. “You may go to your 
seat now and you are excused from 
reciting today use you have been 
helping me while the janitor is away.” 

Shiny liked that big boy at once, so 
Shiny jumped up on the edge of the 
basket to smile at him and Tiny did 
the same. The pupils all began to 
laugh and the teacher asked what was 
the matter. 
| “Willie brought in two mice,” called 
ra big boy. 

“IT didn’t mean to,” said Willie. “I 
didn’t know they were in the basket.” 
“Well, you can take them out,” said 
“Because these little 
creatures really do not belong in the 
schoolroom.” | 
80 Shiny and Tiny were carefully 
carried to the woodpile and 
scampered to 


about their first visit 
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and pulls it gently. Off it comes in 


gradually until, from a piece of ma- 


The breeze goes down, at evening. 
The village lamps gleam bright. 
April is a gay month 

To sail a tugging kite! 


Madrona -Berries 


“Oh, goody! goody! Its stopped 
raining. Horace, now I’m sure Mother 
will ‘let us go. Put your book up 
and get ready while I run to ask her.“ 
Barbara danced into the kitchen 
where her mother was just shutting 
the oven door on a pan of cookies. 
“Mother, please can we go now?” she 
asked. “The sun is shining and we've 
finished all our Saturday work.” 

She watcbed her mother’s face 
eagerly, and seemed to read the de- 
sired answer, for she hurried to a 
nearby closet and took down a brown 
cap and sweater. 

“Why yes,” her mother said. “You 
can have some cookies to take along, 
but you must be bdck early.” 

Just then Horace came out still 
holding his book. “H’m! something 
smelis like cookies, Mother may I 
have one?” ; 

“Oh, Horace,” Barbara broke in, 
“do put your old book away and hurry 
up! Mother says we can go. Now 
you get the canoe in the water while 
I pack the lunch.” 

Horace calmly put a mark in his 
book and went back to the living 
room, “I'll ready as soon as you 
are,” he called. Then, whistling 
happily, he went out the front door, 
across their little strip of lawn to the 
bulkhead, where he jumped lightly 
to the beach below and pushed his 
beloved canoe gently into the water. 

He straightened the little strip of 
carpet in the bottom, took up the pad- 
dies and dipped one in the water just 
as Barbara came running out; the 
lunch basket in one hand, an empty 
pail in the other. . 

“Now Horace we must paddle near 
shore, so I can watch for the inlet. 
I know just where the tree is; we 
will paddle past the dock at the county 
road, then up the inlet as far as we 
can, where we'll leave the canoe; 
then climb the hill, the tree is near 
the top.” Barbara gave her brother 
these instructions as she settled her- 
self comfortably in the bow of the 
canoe and began to paddle deftly. 

Barbara and Horace lived on an 
island in Puget Sound, in a cottage 
close to the water. They could swim, 
row, and paddie with ease. An their 

was away all day at the ship- 
yards they did much to help their 
mother. Before school or after when 
either spied a log floating by, they 
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after Madrona berries which grow, in 
the autumn, on the high Madrona trees. 
The trees are covered with fragrant, 
white flowers in summer, which later 
turn to bright red berries, large 


enough to string. They retain their 


color for some time and when dried 
become hard and a darker red. 

Barbara wanted to send a string 
of them to her grandmother in the 
east so Horace came with her to 
climb the tree. 

Their canoe stole swiftly and 
silently along the shore. Both chil- 
dren never tired of looking at their 
island from the water. Cottages 
dotted the shore; back of them the 
steep banks were, covered with great 
fir trees and dense shrubbery which 
remained green all the year. 

They shot the canoe into a stream, 
paddled a short way, then pulled it 
high on the beach away from the in- 
coming tide. 

“Now for the climb,” Barbara 
called, and ran ahead up the trail. 
‘Horace followed, soon overtaking 
her: together they scrambled and 
climbed. until they reached a big 
Madrona tree, rising straight and tall, 
its branches covered with bright 
berries. n 

Much practice had made Horace an 
expert in climbing trees. He was 
soon among the branches and cut as 
any as they needed. 

Barbara gathered them in a pile as 
he threw them down; then Horace 
swinging and sliding reached the 
ground. They ate their lunch under 
the tree; then stripped the berries 
from the branches until the pail, 
which Barbara had brought, was 
filled. 

“I do hope these will keep their 
color long enough for Grandma to en- 
joy them,” she said. “We'll string 
them tonight so they can go in the 
next mail. Aren't they pretty?“ 
| Horace nodded. “Well, we must 
start back now,” he said. “Come on!” 


Rebecca 


“Odin, dva, tshtree, plats,”—Rebecca 
is counting bright bedds strung on a 
long string. You might not -under- 
stand what she is saying, for Rebecca 
is a little Russian girl, and that is the 
way in which Russian children count. 
“Sest, sem, osem —it sounds very 
strange to American youngsters; quite 
as odd, in fact, as English counting 
would sound to a Russian boy or girl. 
Rebecca has come to America trom 
across the sea. Presently she will 
‘enter a public school, where she will 
soon learn to speak and to read 


English. ä 


ride after lunch, starting about 2 
o'clock and getting home in time for 
lessons at 4. Nell’s pony was a gray 
called Doone, and Evelyn's Jacka- 
napes, a little brown Exmoor who 
could gallop like the wind, and loved 
it more than anything, sometimes 
choosing times and places which his 
rider thought hardly suitable for 
galioping. 

The children had had Jacky ever 
since he was a little shaggy colt. He 
had been made a great pet, and would 
come from the farthest end of his field 
for sugar, and. would follow you 
about like a dog. Evelyn had lately 
taught him to shake hands. 

Well, on the day after the reading 
about Don Quixcte and the windmill, 
they went out for their ride as usual. 
After they had ridden a short way, 
Nell suddenly said: “Wouldn’t it be 
fun to play Don Quixote and the 
windmill?” 

But there aren't any windmills here 
in Devon,“ objected Evelyn. 

“I know, though a haystack would 
do splendidly. We could gallop fast 
at it and pretend our whips are lances, 
and run them through the hay just at 
the side of the stack.”’ 

“What fun,” answered Nell. There's 
a fine haystack at the bottom of Five- 
acres, let’s get there as fast as we 
can.“ 

They trotted on for two or three 
miles, until they came to the gate 
leading into the big field called Five- 
acres. Opening it, they went in and 
stood for a minute looking at the big 
haystack at the far end of a long, 
smooth, green slope. 

“Charge,” called Nell, and away they 


with head up and ears pricked, look- 
ing like a real knight’s charger, and 
Jacky with his bead down and tail 
fiying in the wind. After them raced 


had to have her part in everything 
that was going on. 

As they got near the haystack 
Evelyn drew a little ahead and her 
lance was the first to go through. 
Nell was only a second later, and the 


along the fence and pulled up by two 
successful and laughing knights. 
“Oh! wasn't it lovely; can’t we go 
again?” exclaimed Evelyn. : 
Nell shook her head and an- 
swered, “I only wish we could, but 
there is only just time to get back in 
time for lessons. Never mind, though, 
Don Quixote has given us a splendid 
‘afternoon, and it won't be the last 


either.“ 


* 


went full gallop down the hill, Doone 


the weeds out with less work, and the’ 
flowers can have a better chance to 
grow. 

Many children I know have flower 
scrapbooks made from the flowers 
they raised during the summer. Get 
some paper and fold it in the center 
so the book will measure about six 
inches by eight inches. Punch two 
holes in the fold near the center, 
about two inches apart, and tie it to- 
gether with some bright cclored yarn. 
If you are handy with paints you can 
make an attractive cover. If you don't 
care to paint take some scraps of wall 
paper and cut out the roses, or what- 
ever might be the design, and paste 
on the cover. Give the book some 
suitable name such as “My Flower 
Collection.” 

On the inside take a page for each 
flower and during the summer pick 
what you think is the best you have 
raised and press it flat, then paste it 
in your flower scrapbook and beneath 
it write an essay about it. Tell what 
kind of seed it was, when it was 
planted, and how long befor it came 
up, and how, as you watched its 
growth, it grew larger and more per- 
fect until at last you picked it for 
your ecrapbook. 

Also, in the early spring make a visit 
to the woods, gather the prettiest of 
the spring flowers—violets, sweet 
williams, anemone, larkspurs—preés 
them and paste them in the book also. 
You can write a sketch on your visit 
and how you gathered the delicate 
flowers. 


The Moon's Mistake 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The moon looked down on a city 
square 
Where a huge white arc light shone. 
“Ha ha.” he cried, there's a moon 
down there; 


Nero, the black retriever, and Rab, | 
the little yellow terrier, who always | 


ponies galloped on and were turned. 


I see I am not alone!” 


So he called a gay little twinkling 
star. 
“Skip down to the earth,” said he; 
“My compliments take to that other 
moon, 
I wish he would call on me.” 


The star shot off at a merry. pace 
Through miles of space afar, 

And all the people who saw it cried, 
“What a beautiful shooting star!” 


But it never returned to the sky 
Again b 
I sus beet that it ran away 
And the moon still waits for tha 
truant star $ 
And the are light’s visit, they say! 
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3 ‘resultant. dilemma, 
the basis of 
the begin- 
8 the ‘heaven and the 
„„ ene’ Qod shw every thing 
he had made, and, behold, it was 
” This divine creator, 
workmanship was. expressed 
beginning” and pronounced 
y good,” isthe only cause, the 
Principle there is, and it is re- 
* out eternity, without 
ending. 
sent 5 man in search of healing, 
is a materialist, will look to the 
to tell him of his progress to- 
N ealth; mien have taken stock 
the abundance of their. material 
„eee, to measure the height of 
their. prosperity; material sense ar- 
a | Sues that it is logical to accept the 
nd so-called physical testimony regard 
ing length of days, material cause and 
Mt „Koc, and so on. But, notwithstand- 
such false human reasoning, the 
fact remains unchanged that 
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when he God, Spirit, is never in nor of matte 


and that His universe, the b 
of good, is never subject to matorial 
conditions. Instead, the might of 
Spirit gives absolute dominion. over 
these very conditions, just as Jesus 
proved. The Master, with his God- 
bestowed authority, had only to say 
to the man with the withered hand, 
“Stretch forth thine hand.” And we 
are told that “he stretched it out: 
and his hand was restored whole as 
the other.” Again, knowing the infi- 
nite bounty of Mind, he fed the multi- 
tude from what material sense per- 
ceived only as five loaves and two 
©. | fishes. And in proving his dominion 
| Over death, he gave irrefutable testi- 

mony to the fact.that life is not, and 
never can be, clamped by material 
‘conditions. But this final demonstra- 


tion of Jesus, to be appreciated in its 
full significance, cannot be separated 


from his entire experience. Through- 
out his whole earthly work we cannot 
but be impressed with the consistency 
with which he steadfastly affirmed and 
reaffirmed his spiritual origin and the 
deathiessness of that which was his 
Life. Such statements as these, “Be- 
forse Abraham was, I am,” and, “And 
now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was,” 


stand out as beacon lights in the: 


career of the great Wayshower, and 
give the key to-his entire demonstra- 
tion, for they are divinely inspired 
declarations of the divine Principle 
which Jesus demonstrated. 
Realizing, then, that the idea is 
never for an instant separated from 
its perfect Principle, he who\ has 
gained even a slight perception of 
the Science of Christianity concerns 
himself, not so. much with material 
effect as with spiritual cause, for he 


th that by proving the allness of. 


God and His idea he is spontaneously 
demongtrating the absolute unreality 
of that which is not God-like. Then 
we not need to look to the physical 

to tell us how much of health 


„ and press forward with 
strengthened confidence in the under- 
standing of His allness. Paul ex- 
pressed it well when he said, writing 
to the Corinthians, “For our light 
amiction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of gloty; while 
we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not 
seen: for the things which are seen 
are temporal; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” As Mrs. 
Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder of 


Christian Science, puts it on page 299 


of the textbook, “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures”: “If man 
were solely a creature of the material 
senses, he, would have no eterna) Prin- 
ciple and would be mutable and mor- 
tal. Human logic is awry when tt 
attempts to draw correct spiritual 
conclusions regarding life from mat- 
ter. Finite sense has no true appre- 
ciation of infinite Principle. God, or of 
His infinite image or reflection, man.“ 

The trouble is that the human mind 


to the divine, we find Principle, 
_ gives the one sure standard, 


George Herbert's. 
Boyhood | 


George Herbert was botn . 
to the town of. Montgomery, 
in that castle that did bear the name 
of that town and county. That castle 
was then a-place of state and strength, 
and had been “successively happy in| 
the family of the Herberts, Who 
had long possessed it; and with it a 
plentiful estate, and hearts as liberal | 
to their poor fieighbors:. a famb.y. that | 
had been blessed with men of remark- 
able wisdom, and a willingness to 

serve their country, and indeed, to do! 
good to all mankind; for which they 
were eminent. But alas! this family 
did in the late rebelifon suffer ex- 
tremely in their estates f | 

The ‘father of our George was 
Richard Herbert, the son of Edward 
Herbert, Knight, the son of Richard | 
Herbert, Knight, ‘the son of the famous | 
Sir Richard Herbert, of Colebrook, in 
the -coupty, of Monmouth, Banneret, 
who: was the youngest brother of that 
memorable William Herbert, Earl of | 
Pembroke. that lived in the reign ot 
our King Ed wurd IV. 


ä near 


His mother was Magdalen Newport, 
the youngest daughter of Sir Richard, 
and sister to Sir Francis Newport, of 
High ArkaH, in the county of Salop, 
Knight, and grandfather of Francis, 
Lord Newport, now Comptroller of His 
Majesty's Household; a family that for | 
their loyalty have suffered much in 
their estates, and seen the ruin of that | 
excelle.t structure where their an- 
cestors have long lived and been 
memorable for their hospitality. 

George Herbert spent much of his 
childhood in a sweet content under | 
the eye and care of nis prudent | 
mother, and the tuition of a chaplain 
or tutor to him, and two of ‘his 
brothers, in her own family ... where 
he continued till about the age of 
twelve years; and being at that time 
well instructed in the rules of gram- 
mar, he was not long after commended 
the care of Dr. Néale, who was then 


n of Westminster, and by him to 


the care of Mr. Ireland, who was then 
chief master of that school; where the 
beauties of his pretty behavior and wit 
shined and became so eminent and 
lovely in this his innocent age, that 
he seemed marked ont for piety... . 
And thus he continued in that school 
till he came to be perfect in the 
learned languages; and especially in 
the Greek tongue, in which he after 
proved an excellent critic. - 

About the age of fifteen fhe being 
then a King’s scholar) he was elected 
out of that school for Trinity College 
in Cambridge, to which place he was 
transplanted about the year 1608; and 
his prudent mother... did... pro- 
cure the generous and liberal Dr. 
Nevil, who was then Dean of Canter- 
bury, and master of that college, to 
take him into his particular care, and 
provide him a tutor; which he did 
most gladly undertake; for he knew 
the excellencies of his mother, and 
how to value such a friendship.— 
“Life of Mr. George Herbert,” by 
Isaak Walton. 


Raeburn’s Portraits 


He was a born painter of portraits. 
He looked people shrewdly. between 
the eyes, surprised their manners in 
their face, and had possessed himself 
of. what was essential in their char- 
acter before they had been many min- 
utes in his studio. What he was so 
swift to perceive, he conveyed to the 
canvas almost in the moment of con- 
ception. He had never any difficulty, 
he said, about either hands or faces. 
About draperies or light or composi- 
tion, he might see room for hesita- 
tion or afterthought. But a face or 
a hand was something plain and leg- 
ible, There were no two ways about 
ft, any more than about a person's 
name. And so each ‘of his portraits 
are not only (in Doctor Johnson’s 
phrase ) “a piece of history,“ but 
a piece of bio hy into the bar- 
gain. It is devoutly to be wished that 
all biography were equally amusing, 
and carried its own credentials upon 
its face. These portraits are racier 
than many anecdotes, and more com- 
plete than * a volume of senten- 
tious 8. Tou can see whether 
you get a stronger and clearer idea 
of Robertson the historian from Rae- 
burn’s palette or Dugald Stuart's 
woolly and evasive periods. And then 
the portraits are beth signed and 
countersigned. For you have, - first, 
the authority traten whom you 


and 
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Old doorway, Essex Street. Salem, Massachusetts, from the painting 


“Stately Houses of 
Salem 


Social life turned to Chestnut Street, 
which came into existence in the early 
part of the nineteenth century! By 
the erection of stately houses and the 
laying out of a wide avenue, where 
formerly was grass and bog land, the 
planting of rows of trees on either 
side that would later form a leafy 
archway, a new section came into 
profiiinence. ere, away from the 
sea, situated midway between Broad 
and Essex Streets, retired from the 
bustle of business life, there was 
seemingly a different-city. Here wae 
a solid, settled life, embodied in the 
dignified, three-story houses facing 
each other on either side of the ave- 
nue. These houses stood generally 
close to the sidewalk, with only a tiny 
stretch of green detween them and 
the colonial fence. Behind their 
stolid fronts were laid out delightful 
little gardens with box-bordéred paths 
that led to pretty summer houses. 
These were the favorite resort of their 
owners during the summer heat, for, 
like their posy beds, retiring in their 
nature, they loved to hide themselves 


from public view. 
One of these houses was built by 


John Kittredge. A large square house 


built of brick it formed the corner 
of two streets. The grounds were 
defined by a paling fence ornately 
decorated with colonial urns and fes- 
toons, the fashion of the period. A 
equare ornamental“ porch, rich in 
hand-tooled designs, broke the center 
of the solid front of the three-storied 
house. So beautiful was it and 80 
pure in architectural design, that it 
has always attracted the attention of 
atchitects from far and wide. Intd 
its finish Samuel McIntire, the wood- 
carver, put hie best work, making it a 
lasting memorial of his genius. 
Memories of Old Salem,” 
Northend. 


Demands of Modern 
Reading 


It is surprising what readers, gentle 
and otherwise, are expected to accom- 
plish, and do accompligh 
fashion, nowadays. NO wohder it 
should be thought and often remarked 
that the contemporary reader is in 
pretty deep waters, and that. doubts 
should be now and then expressed as 
to his ability to keep his head above 


sides. 
in the magazines he will read most of 


after a gets from the newspapers. 
reads in the magazines only what ap- 


tye mn 


and the magazines are so cheap and so 
admirable that he must read one or 
two of them every month. And all the 
time books keep tumbling out from 
the ‘presses faster than’ ever, and, of 
course, a man who thinks that he has 
a mind is bound to feed it part.of the 
time on books. No wonder that the 
contemporary reader is embarrassed, 


up, and wants to know what to do 
about it. 

There is nothing more serious 
really the matter than that the condt- 
tions under which he is struggling 
are novel, and that he has not yet 
adapted himself to their requirements. 
In primitive times when men wandered 
about in the woods and roosted in 
trees at night, they ate what they 
could find wherever and whenever they 
found it. As food grew more plenti- 
ful they only ate when they were 
hungry, and gradually they got the 
habit of being hungry at stated inter- 
vals. Then as the variety of victuals 
increased they developed the civilized 
practice of using certain kinds of food 
for particular meals, and came gradu- 
ally to the sophisticated method of 
having things served by courses, and 
varying their diet according to the 
hour of the day and the state of the 
market. No civilized New Yorker com- 


plains because there are more kinds, 


of fish in Fulton Market than his 
palate can test. 

And especially, if he is an intelligent 
man and wants to make the most of 
his day, he must read his newspapers 
with intelligence, doing it quickly 
while his mind is fresh, wresting the 
news out of them like the meat from 
a nutshell, and discarding the rest. It 
is easy for him, if he allows himself 
to do so, to read the newspapérs and 
nothing else, just as it is a simple mat- 
ter to support life on hog and hominy. 
But if he is going to read to the best 
purpose he must have a system about 
his reading analogous to that which 
regulates his diet. If he reads the 


Mary H. newspapers as he ought to read them, | 
and does not spend his eyes on “mise | 
| cellany” and spun-out gossip, he will | 


ave time 20 get through them and 
ep the run of the magazines be- 
If he reads the best of what.is 


the best new fiction before it gets be- 
tween covers, and will supplement use- 
fully the current information that he 
If he 


peals to him, he will still have time 
every day to read something in a 
book; and if he makes a point of read- 
ing something, however little, every 
day in a took that is worth reading? 
his library will be bound to pay him 


Courtesy of Deli & Richards, Boston 


by Felicie W ado Howell 


processes. 
and discriminating, and can choose 
what is good, and grasp wherever he 
finds it, there is no vain questioning as 
to the particular books on which it 
gained its edge. 

There is a good old saw about judg- 
ing a man by the company he keeps. 


| and as saws go it is pretiy sound 


doctri 
and complains that he cannot keep nge 2 


Judge a män if you will by 
companions, taking due notice as 
to how far he gives himself. up to 
them, and how much they mean to 
him; for of course there are men and 


men, and some men catch the tone of | 
their associates and others give tone | 
to them.. Books are companions to | 
many of us men and women, but if 


you undertake to judge us by the books 
we read you will have occasion to use 
your best discretion. Edward S. 
Martin, “Cousin Anthony and I.” 


—— 


The Evening Scene 


As he turned now and then to gaze 
at the evening scene through the tall 
narrow openings of the ‘street, up 
which the cattle were going home 
slowly from the pastures below, the 
Alban mountains, 
the great walls of the ancient houses, 
seemed close at hand —a screen of 
vaporous dun purple against the, set- 
ting sun—-with those waves of sur- 
passing softness in the boundary lines 
which indicate volcanic formation. 
The coolness of the little brown 
market-place, for profit of which even 
the . working-people, in long fle 
through the olive-gardens, were leav- 
ing the plain for the night, was grate- 
ful, after the heats of Rome. These 
wild country figures, clad in every 
kind of fantastic patchwork, stained 
by wind and weather fortunately 
enough for the eye, under that signifi- 
cant light inclined him to poetry.— 
Walter Pater, “Marius the Epicurean.” 


Near the Lights of 
Sydney Town 


When the tall bamboos are clicking | 
to the restless little breeze, 


And bats begin their jerky skimming 


flight, 
And the creamy scented blossoms ot 
the dark pittosporum trees, 
Grow sweeter with the coming of the 


night. 


And the harbour in the distance lies 
beneath a purple pall, 

And nearer, at the garden's lowest | 
fringe, | 

Loud the witer soughs and gurgles 
mid the rocks below the wall, 


If so be the mind is alert 


stretched between 


| 5 0, Ker our e, am 
grounds. looks upon f 


stem and leaf is lost. These arti 


— 5 moreover, that the gar- 


this country ‘display. an @x- | 5 
cessivé and barbarous be ies 5 e cae 


C. 
But the othes side of the. picture 


-|shows that the Japanese have re- 
; 4 their gafdens to a point where 


the American finds them more unique 
than decorative. They have touched 


— opposite extreme. Their gardens 


are invariably those of few flowers, 
sometimes of one flower. No garden 
there is so emall—and it may be made 
on ten square feet of ground, or con- 
fined to a window box—that it has not 
its enduring point of interest, mean- 
ing infinitely more to its maker than 
any flower. This may be a tiny pond, 
A rustic bridge, a stone lantern, afew 
pebbles, a summer house, and always 
the little evergreen trees. Flowers 
may be there or hot, according to the 
circumstances. The question which 
arises is never how many flowers ¢an 
be planted, but which ones are best 


suited to the garden. The Japanese 


select with great care a very limited 
number of plants for even the most 
extensive gardens. 

Last winter, at Christmas time, I 
stopped at a shop in New York to buy 
a little arrangement of plants that 
was in the window. A young Jap 
came forward to attend to me. “pote 

“Very pretty garden,” he said; 
prettiest garden of ali.” 

“Do you call it a. garden?” I asked, 
from motives of curiosity. 

“A real garden,” he said. “See, a 
place to sit, a place to walk and to 
think; sweet’ water. little tree—a 
beautiful garden.” 

I thought then of the inzpossibility 
of reproducing an American garden 
in a little dish.—‘“Gardens Near the 
Sea,” Alice Lounseberry. . | 


The Pacific 


High in the bending blue the round 
sun burns, 
And with enraptured eyes we west- 
ward look 
To where old Ocean ever turns and 
turns 
The great, white 
eternal book. 
—Herbert Bashford, 
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MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
dt Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


“the 
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Remittance by money ofder or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
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‘is no more bound down by 


and apparently under the impres- 


‘sion that he is in a room by himself. 


For Raeburn could plunge at once 
through all the constraint and embar- 

of the sitter, and present 
the face, Clear, open, and intelligent 
as at the most disengaged moments. 


or less, and if he could lay hands on 
weekly newspaper he read too. to 
Two 9 ago he was a 
daily paper, and 
made up from the .British 
monthltes. The civil. war upset his 


perhaps an eclectic 7 


| adapt. 8 3 bulk and quality, 
to hig personal 


ces and in. And 4 chorus rises valiantly. from 


habits and set him to reading all the 


newspapers he could afford to buy, and 
weekly pleture-papers and a monthly 
magazine besides. The cheapening of 


has intelligence and reasonable cul- 
ture the presumption will be that if he 


4 ¢ 


where the crickets hide, 
r by the balsams drooping 


It is evening tn a garden by the kindly 
water-side, 
A garden hear the lights: of Sydney 


town! 
 Dorethien Mackg)lar. 
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n ee to secure recog- 
sition in Manchuria and east - 


13 the entirely n 


efforts were, at every 
concerned, chiefly the 


powers nited 
the United States. 


3 dade e ee 


negotiations have been viewed by the general 

9 of the last two years, has been 

i, by the suspicion that, in some way or an- 

| was gaining her point. That, in a way which 

has shown to be particularly her way, 

ucce⸗ pan! prevailing upon the other powers to 

y and secretly, the very concessions which 

per ogg toca again, during the past year, the han- 
* the matter, as far as publicity was 

d to foster this suspicion. The most notable 

e occurred early last May when Japan, as the 

It of ‘strong pressure brought to bear upon her simul- 

ancously by Great Britain, France, and the United 

States, suddenly decided to abandon her previous objec- 

tions, and to enter the consortium, so it-was announced; 

a 1 n e original terms laid down by the United States. 


s was * to mean, and, of course, did mean that 


1 her claim to a recognition of any 
005 itic ion” for herself in Manchuria and eastern 


e pags , such was clearly hot the 
55 Japan itself. The Japanese 
its insistence that Japan had gained her 


0 K “tr ee e e of. the Bank of Japan, delib- 
erate <* tions of. the consortium 
| . in any way to r Japan's special 


s in Manchuria and Mongolia.” “As a dispatch 
from Peking, at the time, put the matter, 
to Mr. Inouye, the Japanese were only waiting 
reo persuade Mr. Lamont to recognize their 
| position; according to Mr. Lamont, he was wait- 
ll the J: could be induced to give up their 
for ie Jeers rights. “Mr. Lamont says that the 
ave in, and the Japanese insist that Mr. 
at yielded.” 

11 tion of the whole matter is at once 

a when the correspondence, now made available, 
OR In a letter from Earl Curzon, British ee, 
3 si ati "hor Foreign Affairs, to Viscount Chinda, ‘Japa- 
2 se 1 in London, dated March 19 of last 
| this significant passage: In order, how- 
far as possible the wishes of the Japanese 
and at the same time to avoid the mention 


* 2 u areas, which rightiy or wrongly might give 
5 ion that a special sphere of interast was 


His Majesty's Government 
to subscribe to a written assurance to 
— eee need * no 
to 0 x consortium would direct 
1 ier affecting the security of the an life 

and national defense of Japan, and that the Japanese 
—* Gove can firmly rely on the good faith of the 
ers concerned to refuse to countenance any opera- 
ig ions inimical to such interests. 
7 # To those who followed the progress of the nego- 
. . ons with any care, this passage in Lord Curzon's 
is indeed the key to the puzzle. Here, at last, 


are 3 in their proper context, all those disconcert- 
ing phrases which were bandied round in the Japanese 


and quoted by Japanese statesmen with such 
ding effect. And what the passage, now 


that it is seen in its entirety, amount to? So far from 
nities.” fs found tobe one of the most e ‘special recog 


is found to be one of the most effective Se 


> astuteness. the nere Foreign Mintiter shows 
“al 2 — e drift of the Japanese efforts. 


of abandoning, outwardly and 


the meanest, of her workers, 
require to be constantly filled from human reservoirs 
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ntury foe the sad af 1 


but the\ slavery that is involved in the 


een, has lasted over into the twentieth cen- 
TT 
ff.... ĩͤ of talag cap 
labor most profitably. And the fesort to peonage within 
te borclers of the United States is only borrowing a 
system, that has been common Mexico and-is even pow 
persisting in other countries of | South, notably those 
of Central America. 
. question for ae a4 ot nee is not so much 
the placing of guilt in 
ment of the guilty ones. That is 
but of greater importance still is: the question of how the 
motive for resorting to pednage is going to be done 
away with. So lorig as a motive exists anywhere, some- 
thing in the nature of peonage is likely to be attempted. 
After all, peonage is essentially nothing else than the 
exploitation of those who are weak through ignorance 
by those who are powerful through knowigdge. In prac- 
. it usually consists in inducing the ighorant ones to 
‘satisfy their immediate desires by placing themselves in 
debt to their exploiters. They bind themselves, perhaps 
even willingly, to work out their debt, but in practice 
they are usually led into new indebtedness faster than 
they work off the old. Of course, there are degrees in 
the oppression that is the practical result of such a sys- 
tem. Some of the workers are fairly well content with 
it. Oftener they are lethargic and hopeless under it. 
Always the horror of it, to intelligent observers with a 
conscience, is that it involves the keeping of human 
beings. in a perpetual state of ignorance and subjection, 
for no better reason than that other human beings may 
profit from their toil; Obviously laws against this sort 
of thing are not fully capable of preveriting it. Yet 
What else is it, in its essence, than that same slavery 
which the people of the Unitéd States believed themselves 
to have exterminated with President Lincoln's Emanci- 
patie; Proclamation and the Civil War? 


It is not to be assumed that all the blame for peonage 


rests with the exploiters. Any southern planter can 
cite instances of the irresponsibility and laxity of Ne- 
groes, which cannot be overcome even by the imminent 
“necessity of gathering in the crops, at good wages. The 
nature and quality of the exploited classes are always a 
" contributory cause to their own exploitation. . Probably 
4 can never be eradicated until something re- 
sembling intelligent cooperation can be exacted from n both 
the exploited and the exploiters. , 

But the essence of peonage is not confined to,southern 
states or southern. countries. It is as 2 in the 
North. It is the same sort of thing that kéeps the em- 
ployers of so-called cheap labor solidly ranged in favor 
of no restriction upon European immigration. They 


want immigrants to supply those places in mills, mines, 


and foundries where the conditions are so distasteful or 
dehumanizing that only the more ighorant classes of 
humankind can be induced to remain in them. And just 
because America is what she is, tending to elevate even 
these distasteful places 


where the standard of intelligence is lower than it is in 
the United States. Economie necessity is supposed to 
be the justification for forcing workers into such posi- 
tions. But what is the world eventually going to say 


about the moral right of a system that depends upon the 


maintenance of human ignorance as a prerequisite for 
getting its meanest and dirtiest work performed? Per- 


_ haps such a system will be tolerated so long as any 


section of humanity is ‘sufficiently below the average level 
of · intelligence. But some day the world will have to 
face the question of how to get those disagreeable tasks 
taken care of which nobody is ignorant or poor enough 
to be willing te undertake. One may speculate as to how 
the problem will be solved, when it is taken up in earnest. 
One thing we may count on with confidence. That when 
the time comes, a way will speedily be found for elim- 


inating the necessity of much of the labor that is now 


miost disagreeable. 


Perhaps it is worth while to be thinking of these 


things now. At all events, consideration Qf them seems 
to show that something more than a law and a punish- 
ment will be required; for ridding the world of the evil 
that is wrapped up in peonage. 


The Extremist Policy in India 


THE most hopeful feature of the present political sit- 
uation in India is the fact that the Extremists are ob- 
viously working against time. Every month that passes 
sees the position of affairs less favorable to the success of 
their methods. This is due, not so much to the operation 
of the reforms recently put into effect, as to the utter 
failure of the Extremists themselves to fulfill their prom- 
ises. Like all such parties, the Extremist Party in India 

has ever been/lavish with its promises, wild in its dewun- 
ciations, and terrible in its predictions of appfOaching 
calamity unless the new o as the Extremist con- 
ceived it, were speedily brought about. Such methods 
Succeeded, for a while, in gaining the ear of the millions 
of India; who are, for the most part, ytterly indifferent 
to politics. But oS could not for long hold the atten- 
tion of the people, much less command their allegiance 

particular The peasant of India is easily 
. 3 for a time, but the time is gen- 


ra very short, and it is always shorter in proportion 
eto realine his expectations. The Indian 
and artisan nning, “moreover, to wake up 
t a realiz; that the tremitt is generally out for 
ly ee egi persistent was in which he 


s Georgia case, or the punish- 
important, of course, 


| castes” apart from minor subdivisions. 
between caste and caste are, it is true, not so wide as 


_ reference, out of alabaster. 


F e 1 


pedple are coming to recognize, 
unrestricted home rile, as einbodied in the demands of 


hae as a the Extremists, would mean to them. Those who under 
ing at all about India realize that unrestricted 


stand an 
home rule, in any real sense, is a moral impossibility in 
India at the present time. A freely elected parliament 
in India today would simply mean a Brahmin Pariia- 
ment. This is not a higlily speculative inference, but a 
simple and necessary deduction from the facts of the 
caste: system. 

It is just here, of code shat the superficial observer 
of Indian affairs comes to grief. Before India can be- 
come a really self-governing country, caste will have to 
be abolished, or, at any rate, So’ greatly modified as to 
allow of the introduction of some semblance of real 
democracy. Af least 50,000,000 of the people of India, 
today, belong to the pariah or “untoughable” class. They 
are regarded by the rest of the people as entirely outside 
the life of the country. They may not enter a Hindu 
temple. They may not drink of the wells resorted to 
by people of higher castes, whilst even the shadow of 
a pariah is sufficient to cause pollution and to necessitate 
the most elaborate purification. Then, above the pariah 
class, the whole Hindu population is divided into castes 
in an ascending order of sanctity and privilege. The 
census of 1901 recognized no fewer than 2378 “main 
The barriers 


those which ‘separate the “utftouchable”’ from the rest 
of the people, but they are sufficiently wide to render 
communication, let alone cooperation, difficult and labo- 
rious to the last degree. The whole tendency of the 
system, moreover, is to insure the religious, social, and 
political ascendancy of the high caste Brahmin. Ne 
really educated Indian, Muhammadan or even Hindu, it 
is safe to say, if faced with the alternative of a continu- 
ance of the present régime in India or the setting up of a 
Brahmin government, and this is really the only alterna- 
tive involved in thé Extremist program, would. hesitate 
a moment to vote for. the continuance of the. present 
régime. And this leaves the other religions, Buddhists, 
Silchs, Jains, Parsis, and what not, out of the calculation. 


Marbles 


„AI lovers of Dickens must remember the incident in 
the famous trial scene in “Pickwick” when Sergeant Buz- 
fuz, seeking to show the extraordinary status of 
familiarity to which Mr. Pickwick had attained in the 


Bardell household, remarked how, on one. occasion, he. 


had been seen to pat Mrs. Bardell’s son on the head, and 
to inquire whether he had won “any alley tors or com- 
moneys lately.” Now it is true that Sergeant Buzfuz 
goes out of his way to make it perfectly plain that he, 
personally, has no first-hand knowledge of such sport- 
ing expressions or what they mean. He understands, 
he explains, that alley tors and commoneys are “a par- 
ticular species of marbles much prized by the youth of 
this town.” But, whether his knowledge is first-hand or 
not, it is-only partially correct. 
them their correct spelling, taws, would undoubtedly be 
prized by the youth of the town, as they would be still 
by the youth of any English-speaking town, almost any- 
where. But commoneys, No! For commoneys, as their 
name implies and as, surely, even Sergeant Buzfuz must 
have known, are the commonest kind of marbles. Above 
and beyond them in value, are there not potteys and 
stoneys,“ even amongst the rank and file of marbles? 

Indeed, in certain districts in England, today, marbles 
are most carefully graded as to value, when the question 
is one of barter. Thus, a stoney is worth two potteys 
or three commoneys, whilst when it comes to such highly 
valued marbles as alleys, or blood-alleys, or, above all 
perhaps, alley taws, the rate of exchange for comsmoneys 
is tremendously low. A taw with a really great history 
can command almost any price in commoneys. 

They a are all most expressive names when any exam- 
ination is made of the matter. Commoneys are just 
plain, unglazed pot. Potteys are glazed in the kiln, and 
radiant in all manner of colors. Stoneys are made from 
carefully rounded stones; blood alleys. from marble; and 
alley, taws, to which Sergeant Buzfuz makes such telling 
Of course, modern inge- 
nuity has brought about a change in marbles, as in most 
things. The reat champions of the game demand ever 
greater accuracy in rounding, and marbles there are, 
today, upon the market. fashioned out of hollow steel. 
All such changes, however, have only come about within 
the past few years: The children of Sergeant Buzfuz’ 
day knew nothing of such refinements, and, from that 
day, the story of marbles probably stretches back with hut 
little change, until lost in the remptest antiquity. Marbles 
is undoubtedly one of the very oldest of games. The 
children of ancient Rome played at marbles, as did the 
children of Egypt, long before the days of Rome. In 
Rome, such is the general assumption, it was played with 
nuts, chosen for their roundness, and the game was so 
common arid so dearly loved that the phrase “to give up 
the nuts“ 
childish things. 

But then, to write the full history of . would 
involve literally the writing of volumes. For in Eng- 
land alone, games, names, and values vary from one 
county to another, always, however, showing an under- 
lying likeness like all children’s games the world over. 
One common feature, seen everywhere, whether in the 


United 5 or the United States, is that marbles is 


ng game. In certain parts of England. 
f marhles, like the playing of cricket; be- 
punctilious regularity on the Friday be fore 


essentially a 
the playing o 
gins with 
Easter. But 
rm make guna tact 


more and more, what 


Alley tors, or, to give 


passed into a proverb meaning to put away 


“~ 
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eel, on a spring days, as if by 


TRANSLATIONS of 0 the complete text of the: n 
the Union of Central America make it clear that 
federation recently organized is intended to be 2 tually. 
a federal republic governed by a constituent national 
assembly. . Sovereignty is to reside in the natién, the ? 
executive power being vested in a federal council com- 
posed of delegates elected by the people. The president 7 
af the council will be president of the federation. The - 
compact goes into working details thoroughly enough 
to indicate the sweeping character of its provisions. 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, and Costa Rica, the 
nations concerned, thus have joined hands in an under- 
taking that may, in time, make them jointly as powerful 
and 3 as Brazil or Argentina: There is every 
likelihood that the union will be a blessing to both Cen⸗ 
tral and South Americans. 


A ctant has fallen. The Lafayette, the tallest tree 
in the Calaveras Grove, 300 feet high, with a diameter 
-of 30 feet at its base, has yielded to the wind, and lies 
on the ground. This tree was one of the sequoias, those 
towering redwoods of California. Edwin Markham has 
described them thus: “They are the Titans of our 
forests—yes, the Titans of the forests of the world. The 
sequoias are the oldest living things on the globe, the 
survivors of a widespread family or race of trees which 


, flourished back in the Miocene Era] before the Age of 


Ice. But they all perished in the Glacial Age, except a 
few in a sheltered cafion in the southern belt of Cali- 
fornia. The Calaveras Grove in the north isthe one 
whose story has run most widely on the lips of the 
world.” John Muir 1 the age of a certain 
sequoia in the King’s River Forest at 4000 years. This 
tree had been burned down. These monarchs of the 
woods should be carefully guarded, from commercial 
raids as well as otherwise. 


Str Harry LAUDER'Ss popularity in London blooms 
through the press in the brightest of colors. His acting, 
his dancing, his singing, his mimicry, his story-telling, 
his makeup, all undergo analysis as if they were some- 
thing new, and all come out of the test shinjng brilliantly. 
This enthusiasm springs largely from his masterly 
entertainment, but it also has its origin in the readiness 
of a London audience to give credit where credit is due. 
To dwell on Lauder’s merits as an entertainer would be 
to waste words on the obvious, were it not for the fact 
that every examination reveals another side to his art. 
London should have a warm place in his heart, for it was 
London that con ferred upon him the hall mark of fame, 
his real success as a comedian dating from the time when 
he first captivated an audience there. 


Mr. ARTHUR BONNER, F. S. A., has given the mem- 
bers of the Gilbert White Fellowship an exceptional de- 
scription of his adventures in the underworld. “Rock 
Climbing in ‘Mountain Caves” .was the subject of his 
lecture. Instead of the usual Here we go up, up, up, it 
was all the other way, “Here we go down, down, down.” 
A fascination for crawling underground, wriggling 
through the earth, in order to scale rocks of the most 
fantastic shapes is apart of the sport. Rock chambers 
in the Mendips and Pennines have been visited by the 
intrepid investigators; and relics of the Bronze and 
Pleistocene ages have been found in caverns brilliant with 
stalactites and stalagmites of fantastic shapes. 


Two enterprising storekeepers in a small town in 
Iowa, evidently opportunists, have .domesticated a 
thrifty colony of bees which preempted the loft of their 
store building. The squatters, using fhe empty wall 
spaces as a hive, paid for their keep by storing quantities 
of honey which, when discovered, was sold by the mer- 
chants at a. price no doubt “as close to the actual cost 
of production, freight, and handling” as possible. Now 
hives are to be provided, and the vacant room is to be 
converted into an inclosed apiary, where the bees will 
be expected to increase their industrious activities. Pre- 
sumably the increased “overhead” expense will be passed 
on impartially to the uncomplaining ultimate consumer. 


Spain has once again placed Tangier upon the 
agenda. She has set it down for discussion, and if it gets 
no farther than a spirited debate she will keep raising the 
issue until it assumes a happier complexion. Her inten- 
tions are clear. She makes no secret of the fact that she 
wants control of Tangier, and through her political 
mouthpiece cries out aloud that the place ought to be 
ceded to her. To all intents and purposes her desire has 
nothing ne behind it, but it finds expression at an 
inopportune. tyne, when the policy of the world has 
acquired the new “orientation of self-determination, and 
left the idea of aggrandizement a great distance in the 
rear. “ 


A FORMER Prince of Wales spent seven weeks in the 
Scilly Isles, but he does not appear to have had the same 
power of getting through work as the present Duke of 
Cornwall. It was in March, 1640, that the former visit 
was paid, when the Prince was accompanied by Sir 
Edward Hyde, afterward Lord Clarendon, who took the 


opportunity tq write his History of the Rebellion” dur- 


ing his enforced stay in quiet surroundings, where, even 
to this day; there is not a picture palace or a playhouse to 
distract the attention, or a train or tram car to disturb 
the would-be historian. 


MR. EpGaR Wartace seems to think he can get what 
he. wants more easily in ‘the United States than in Great 
Britain. What he wants is a play shop, not a place where 
you can play, but à somewhere that people can step 
into and look round for the exact kind of play they want. 
He thinks it is a waste of time offering a play round, and 
that it. would be much = . if fied would 
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